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ROSE SAW IN A MOMENT THAT FRANK KIVEBS HAD TAKEN HER FOR A HOUSE-MAID! 


THE ROSEBUD OF WAVERLEY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER L 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


“Tus is the most delightful house in the 
world !” exclaimed Rose Urquhart, in her fresh 
young voice, after she had tripped up and down 
the creaky stairs, poked her pretty nose into 
every mysterious corner, and made the old Grange 
resound with her low sweet laugh. “I don’t 
believe anyone has so much as given a smile in 
it before, but we will soon coax it out of it’s 
gravity, wen’t we, Daddy ?” 

Mr, Peregrine Urquhart, a tall man, with a 
thin, good-looking face, shrugged his shoulders 
with an anxious sigh. 

“T never saw a greater case of putting a square 
man into a round hole,” he said, sarcastically. 

he last bean probably had an army of 
Servants, and we have only two, How they will 
manage I can’t conceive,” 





} rather alarmed, 


* Just you leave it t> me,” she rejoined, with 
that confidence that belongs to youth, when it is 
unsoured by disappointment. “ We have three 
servants—you furgot old Peter. One for the 
garden, stables, and ruuning of errands, another 
for the kitchen and part of the houze-work, aud 
the grand Priscilla May for pa:lour-maid, valet, 
lady's maid, and all the rest of the house-work 
that cookie leaves undone. And last of all, here 
am J, a capable person, as you won’t deny. 
Can’t I dust and cook, and dig up potatoes, and 
rub down Tommy as general supernumerary ?”’ 

Her father put his hand on her shoulder and 
looked down into her eager face with a smile. 

“T thought you were going to be a grand lady 
now,” he said, mischievously. “Miss Urquhart 
of Stovecourt Grange. If you receive your first 
visitors in a cook’s apron, or with a duster in 
your hand, I don’t think you will be troubled 
with many of them.” 

“What a charming idea,” clapping her hands 
at the thought of it, for Rose Urquhart was a 
regular imp of mischief. “See if I don’t, just to 
wake them up.” 

“Nonsense, child!” and her father looked 
“For Heaven’s sake don’t do 





anything to shock the people at the first go off. 
Remember that everything depends on first 
impressions.” 

“Thanks for the hiut,” she said, cheerfully, 
as she moved the drawing-room furniture about, 
tugging with her small hands at heavy chairs, 
aud almost immovable settees, in order to bring 
them into less conventional positions. “I wonder 
if dear old Lady Mordaunt would object to ail 
her straight lines being upset?” and she stopped 
short with a remorseful feeling in her young 
heart. 

She is not here to see it, that’s one comfort,” 
her father rejoined, with a smile, as he sauntered 
off to his beloved books. 

“Oh! but I feel as if she could see me ; and if 
she did not like me to do it, it would be so 
horrid after all her kindnesses,” she said, with a 
slight sigh, and then she ran after him and told 
him that he must take her for a walk afier 
dinner, for she was longing to see what their 
surroundings were like. 

He told her that she was a little tyrant, and 
sat down to his writing as if he thought nothing 
else was worth considering ; butin truth his only 
child had by far the larger part of his heart, and 
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ehe rarely expressed a wish without his trying to 
carry it out to the best of his ability, if he only 
managed to remember it. 

Lady Mordaunt, the former owner of Stone- 
eourt Grange, had been surrounded by a number 
of relations, who were always waiting most 
attentively and considerately for her demise. 

They were so kind and attentive that. she got 
heartily sick of them, and her thoughts turned 
with a sense of relief to the man who had never 
a-ked her for a shilling, and never come to see 
her unless under a pressivg invitation. 

Peregrine Urquhart had never stooped either 
to beg or to pander, so he should have what he had 
never asked for, and the hungry, grasping crowd 
should be left to digest their disappointment as 
best they could. 

Lady Mordaunt died, and there were many 
tears shed, many mourning dresses ordered of 
cheap dressmakers, many black suits of country 
tailors. 

She was the most charming old lady that ever 
lived—so kind, so generous, so hospitable—she 
possessed every virtue under the sun, aud she 
knew absolutely nothing of its vices—so the 
chorus went on, each had loved her more than 
the other —until the will was read, and then 
the chorus changed ! 

It was too much for human nature. They could 
not sit therein dignified silence, and see the prize 
that they had all been coveting slip into the only 
pair of hands which had not been outstretched 
for it. 

Peregrine Urquhart was called a robber, a 
hypocrite, a base designing wretch. 

Mr, Cartwright, the lawyer, drily remarked 
that Mr, Peregrine Urquhart was the only gentle- 
man of the family who had not been near Lady 
Mordaunt for two whole years 

But this did not stop the outcry. There was 
the post. No doubt he had pestered and badgered 
her through the medium of the post. No doubt 
every waste-paper basket in the house was filled 
with the tornup letters which he had thrown, as 
it were, at Lady Mordaunt’s head. 

It was a fraud, a deception, a cruel hoax, so 
they stormed and raved until different trains 
took them to their various homes, where they 
had time to consider their grievance from. every 
possible point of view, 

Mr, Peregrine Urquhart, on the other hand, 
was more amazed than delighted when he received 
Mr. Cartwright’s letter to inform bim of the 
important legacy which had fallen to him through 
an old woman’s caprice. 

At first he could only think what a bore it was 
to uproot himself from the pretty cottage and 
the dear old study to which he had grown accus- 
tomed. 

“But when his thoughts turned to his daughter, 
then he could not help confessing that the move 
would be a great blessing for her. 

She would take her stand at once amongst the 
county people, and the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood would all be willing to make much of a 
little girl who lived under the aristocratic shade 
of theelms at Stonecourt, True, there was but 
‘ittle money in her pocket, for Lady Mordaunt 
had mischievously left the whole bulk of her for- 
tune to the Asylum for Idiots, on the hill, to 
which she said all her relations were drifting ; 
but her sweet, pretty face and sunny disposition 
were worth all the gold and silver in the bank. 

Rose was true to her word, and set to work 
bravely to help Priscillain her duties, 

She flitted about the house with a large apron 
over her blue cambric, and a blue-checked duster 
in her little hand, reuting out dusty corners, rub- 
bing up cloudy-looking paint, giving a delicious 
air of cleanliness to the neglected broad staircase 
and ancient hall. 

She was standing in the hall, with her blue 
skirts tucked up under her apron, and her fair 
face bent down over a battered helmet, which she 
was polishing up with a bit of washleather, when 
Rover, her big collie, g:ve a short, sharp bark, and 
looking round to see what had excited him, her 


surprised blue yes fell upon a young man, who 
was standing in the doorway quietly regard- 
ug her with some amusement. As she turned 
1e said, slowly, iu a particularly pleasant yoice,— 


“Mr, Urquhart at home }” 





| 


‘ 


The colour rushed to her fuce, fur she saw in a 
moment that he had taken her for a house-maid, 
and though she was sure to consider it the 
greatest joke when she related the mistake to 
her father, she was not enjoying it at ali at the 
time. 

*‘ Please walk in,” she said, with the air of an 
Empress, as she put down the helmet on the old 
carved table, but still clung to the bit of wash- 
leather. 

“ Won't you take my card?” he asked, with a 
decided twinkle in his «yes, 

He stepped into the hall as he spoke and held 
out two cards. 

“Mine and Sir Daniel’s !” he explained. 

She was obliged to go forward to receive them, 
but she would not raise her eyes as she took 
them from his hand, although he held them 
rather tightly in order to induce her to do 
80, 

Throwing the cards on the table with the bit of 
wash-leather aud the helmet to keep them 
company, she led the way demurely to the 
drawing-room. 

An awful qualm of conscience was troubling 
her. This was undoubtedly their first visitor, 
and her father had enjoined her eo gravely not to 
shock any of that interesting tribe. 

Sir Daniel Rivers was the most important 
person in the place, and this was probably some 
cousin or nephew who would make fun of the 
story to the whole neighbourhood. There was 
not a moment for hesitation. 

She had to decide at once upon her course of 
action, and as she had been taken for a house- 
maid by this absurd young man, she would be a 
house-maid to the end. She left him in the 
drawing-room, standing tall and straight,:by a 
vase filled with long grasses which she had 
gathered that morning from the brook, and went 
in search of her father. 

To her dismay, Mr. Urquhart was not there. 
There was the open ink-stand, the half-filled 
sheet to tell of his late presence, but the pen he 
usually wrote with was quite dry, and the 
antiquated broad-brimmed hat which he always 
wore was nowhere to be seen. 

Very prim and, grave; she returned to the 
drawing-room. oe a 

“I am sorry,” she‘said, “but my master is 
out. ; 

“Then perhaps I could speak to Miss 
Urquhart?” ps > man rejoined, promptly. 

A wave of our spread over the delicate 
little face. Rose bent her head, and said hur- 
riedly,— 

“Miss Urquhart generally goes out with her 
father.” 

“Generally, perhaps,” very slowly, with a pair 
of twinkling eyes fixed on the blushing face, 
* but not to-day, I think.” 

““Why—why don’t you think so?” losing her 
presence of mind, and flashing one swift glance up 
into his imperturbable face. 

“ Because I am not totally blind,” he eaid, 
quietly. 

She tore off her apron and flung it down on a 
settee, and undid the pin which fastened up her 
skirt into that picturesque pouf behind. 

“You took me for a house-maii at first ; you 
can’t deny it,” she said, reluctantly. 

‘Not I,” he answered, with an amused laugh. 
*]’m not such a duffer as you take me for.” 

Mollified, she asked him graciously to wait till 
her father came in, which he promised to do, if 
she would let him polish up that helmet. 

She ran and fetched it for him at once, and 
the bit of wash-leather got considerably dirtier as 
the moments flew by. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 
A DINNER AT THE HALL. 


Frank Rivers declared that everything that 
followed all the far-stretching consequences of 
that afternoon visit to the Grange ; the pleasures, 
the anxieties, the bewildering hopes, and chafing 
fears ; the troubled days, and the sleepless nights; 
were all due to that fit of the gout which ke;t 
Sir Daniel Rivers a prisoner at home, and made 





him send his nephew a3 his deputy, to call 
upon bis new neighbour. 

He remembered afterwards that he had. made 
a great fuss, ‘ 

If there was one thing that he more heartily 
detested then any other, it was paying a call, and 
if he were likely to meet any she-thing about the 
place, he had vowed that he would turn his ‘back 
and run away. 

If any-one had told him that he would not only 
see a she-thing, but remain chatting with her for 
the greater part of the afternoon, he would have 
said that man was a fool. 

Perhaps it was particularly interesting work to 
polish up an old helmet, at all events, Frank 
Rivers was still at it when Priscilla brought in 
the tea-tray, and Mr. Urquhart came in with his 
slow, lounging step through the wide-open 
window. 

The two men fraternised directly, and found 
many points of mutual interest, for both had 
travelled a good deal, and used their eyes as well 
as their ears wherever they went. 

Rose took out a pieve of knitting, and worked 
diligently at a pair of heather cocks for her 
father, 

Every now and then she said something bright 
and amusing, as if she were rather tired of hold- 
ing her tongue ; but generally she was content 
to keep quiet, whilst her thoughts went straying 
far away, through the golden future of a girl's 
dreams, 

Presently Frank Rivers got up, ani said he had 
forgotten ai engagenent tu play golf with a 
friend. ; 

“ We have very fair links at the hall,” he said, 
turning to his host, “I suppose you go in for it, 
like the rest of the world?” 

Mr. Urqubart. smiled, as if he were much 
amused at the idea, 

“No, my réle in life is to look on, I leave the 
active part to my little girl, who is as crazy about 
golf as any of you.” 

“Then I hope we shall have many games- 
together,” he rejoined, heartily, and murmured 
something under his moustaches which sounded 
like “ when Althea comes back.” 

“T wonder if Althea is his cousin or his sister,” 
Rose said, as soon as her father returned from 
escorting his guest to the gate. “I feel persuaded 


that I shan’t like her.” 


* Do you suppose this to be a case of psycho- 
logical instinct?” Mr. Urquhart asked, play- 
fully. 

*T don’t know anything about psychological 
instinct,” she replied, with a laugh, “ but I shall 
be able to tell you directly I see her if I like her 
or nor,” 

‘Well put on your hat, and come for a stroll, 
and let this Miss Unknown rest for the present.” 

“T hope she will let me rest for the future,” 
Rose stopped to say, as she reached the door. 
“ Perhaps she will be the marplot of my future.” 

“ And perhaps she will be its guardian angel,” 
her father rejoined, with a smile. 

Several people called during the next few days, 
and Priscilla’s best white cap was constantly in 
requistion ; and at the end of a fortnight, an 
invitation came from Sir Daniel Rivers, which 
put Rose into a state of excitement. 

She had never been out to dinner before, 
except in the quietest sort of way, and the first 
question that presented itself to her eager mind 
was one with which all girls will sympathise. 

“ What on earth shall I wear?” 

In order to answer this question she went to 
one of the best dress- makers that the small town 
of Waverley could boast of ; and the result was 
that she arrived at the Hall on the eventful 
evening, looking quite ch-rming in a frock of 
white chiffon, with a broad, white sash, and a 
knot of Gloire de Dijon roses in her waistband. 

Fravk Rivers’s eyes seemed to tell her of his 
approval as he introduced her to his uncle, Sir 
Daniel, and his cousin, Miss Althea Woodcock ; 
but there was something very different from 
approval in the coal-black eyes of Miss Woodcock 
as she stared straight into the face of the girl, 
whom she persisted in calling “the new importa- 
tion.” 


“ Don’t thiuk much of her,” she said carelessly 
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to the dark man who was standing’ beside her. 
“ T expected something really out of the way.” 

“Milk and water in human form,” he 
answered, with a ready sheer. “I prefer some- 
thing stronger myself ;” and he gave a glance of 
almost insolent admiration into the girl’s hand- 
some face, 

Then they all went in to dinner; and Rose 
was taken in by the Rev. Cyril Modson, a 
pleasant man, with a sharp nose and smooth, fair 
hair, whilst on her other side sat Mr, Julian 
Mordaunt, the dark man who had been talking 
to Althea Woodcock—and Frank Rivers was far 
away, too far for anything but an occasional 
giauce, 

It was very disappointing, for she felt as if he 
were the only friend she had in the place, and 
she had counted on having him all to herself. 

“ Don’t you feel rather strange in Stonecourt, 
Miss Urquhart ?” Mr. Mordauut suddenly asked 
her iu a deep bass voice. 

“No, not at all,” she said, annoyed at the 
question. 

“T should have thought any one bright and 
full of life as you seem to be would have felt out 
of place in those large, solemu rooms where the 
Mordaunts have lived and died for centuries.” 

“You forget that my mother was a Mor- 
daunt,” she said, drawing up her soft, white 
throat. 

“ But your father has not an ounce of our 
blood in his veins,” frowning angrily. 

‘TI think that was why Lady Mordaunt gave 
him Stonecourt,” very quietly, but with a 
deepening pink on her cheeks, 

“ The grossest injustice, you must allow.” 

But, checking himself, as if he were conscious 
that he was going too far,— 

“ You must forgive me ; I am so interested in 
the place, Tell me how you have apportioned 
the rooms,’ 

She explained that her father had chosen the 
room with the dark oak pauelling, and she had 
taken the one in the tower, “ because it. had so 
many windows,” 


“The turret-room? The very room im which 


Lady Mordaunt died. Do you believe in 
ghosts ?” : 
“TI don’t know,” with ashiver. “I hope I 


shall never see one.” 

“You do believe in them,” looking straight 
down into her shrinking eyes with a searching 
glance; “and before long you are certain to see 
them.” 

“But I won't!” excitedly, as a thrill of 
terror ran through her at the strong conviction 
expressed in his manner. 

“ What is that you won’t do, Miss Urquhart 1’ . 
the curate asked in his gentle yoice, 

“ T won’t see a ghost.” 

“Quite right. Those who wish to see them 
conjure them up. It is often a mere matter of 
will,” 

“ T don’t agree with you at all,” Mr, Mordaunt 
said curtly. “When there is a wrong to be 
righted a soul cannot rest. It is a well-Known 
fact that a certain Paul Mordaunt was: mur- 
dered, and his body hidden at the foot of the 
tower. Hundreds of people have seen him— 
ghastly pale, with wild eyes and black hair, a 
cleak thrown over his left shoulder, and a blood- 
stain on his right temple.” 

“ Quite the conventional pattern,” Mr. Hodson 
said, with quiet contempt ; but ‘poor little Rose 
looked seared, as if she saw it already. 

She never felt quite her happy self again till 
she was walking about the garden in-the cool of 
the eveuing with Frank Rivers. It was a lovely 
starlit night, the air laden with the sweet scent 
of many flowers, a shadowy mystery hanging 
me er the garden, and changing prose into poetry 
by the magie touch of twilight and shadow, 

“T believe he owes me a grudge because we 
have Stonecourt—and yet are not Mordaunts,” 
Kose was saying in allusion to the strange con- 
versation in which her neighbour had indulged 
at dinner, 

“T am thankful you are not,” Frank burst 
out with the utmost heartiness, 
whole race,” 

“But why, Mr, Rivers ? 


“TI hate the | 


| 


My mother was a’ Urquhart, “The Rozebud of Waverley,” 





Mordaunt,” 
deprecatingly. 

“So sorry, but uf course she was the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. I don’t trust one of 
them, especially the fellow who is here to- 
night.” 

Rk “He isa great friend of your cousin’s, isn’t 

? ” 

“Of Althea’s? I can’t tell you—but I know 
this tha if they are allies to-day they will pro- 
bably be at daggers drawn to-morrow.’ 

“Then Miss Weodcock is not very constant in 
her friendships ¢” 

Frank smiled. 

“When a fellow gives himself away to the 
extent that Mordaunt does, he must expect as 
many kicks as smiles.” 

“Ah! then she doesn’t care for him,” 
grave decision, 

“ Althea is wide awake. She falls in love with 
an estate of so many acres, not with the mau to 
whom it happens to belong. But I suppose we 
must be going in, and perhaps you will give me 
a song?” he said, pers asively. 

Rose went to the piano without any false 
shame, and sang a song of Tosti’s very sweetly. 
There were no pages to turn over for she had not 
brought aay music with her, but as long as she 
sang Frank leant on the piano, and listened with 
rapt attention. 

Althea looked at them with an angry frown ; 
her passionate jealousy excited by Frank’s atten- 
tions to “the new importation.” 

“ What a fuss he makes with that girl!” she 
said, crossly. 

“She and her father are base interlopera,” 
muttered Mordaunt, savagely. “Perhaps you 


and Rose raised her eyebrows 


with 


‘would have been kinder to me if I had come to 


you with Stonecourt at my back?” 

“Tt was weak of you to let them have it. You 
ought to have prevented it somehow,” she said, 
impatiently. 

“Good heavens! Don’t you think I would if 
I could ? The old cat kept her will a secret from 
everybody.” 

“Ts there no way of turning these people 
out? I want to get rid of them,” she said, 
irritably. “Sir Daniel raves about the father— 
and Frank makes a fool of himself about the 

irl.” 

“What is it to you if he does?” Mordaunt 
asked mvodily. “I don’t suppose you expect 
him to remain unmarried all his life?” 

She looked up quickly, and if she had ex- 
pressed the thought in her mind she would have 
said, “No, for I mean him to marry me.” 
But as she liked to keep Mr. Mordaunt dangling 
at her heels, she kept this intention to herself, 
and said, cynically,— 

“Matrimony isn’t always a state of bliss!” 

“No, but it is a popular delusion that it is ; 
and I don’t expect that Rivers will keep clear 
of it.” 

Many people were already on the move, so 
Rose went quictly up to her father, and touched 
his sleeve. 

“Time to go?” he asked, with a kindly smile, 
and immediately breke off his talk with Sir 
Daniel. 

The Baronet, prompted by a whisper from 
his nephew, hoped that Miss Urquhart would 
come up for a game of golf the next day. 
Althea would not endorse the invitation by so 
much as a look, but Frank said eagerly,— 

“Do you kuow the short cut through the 
lower gate? It takes off a long corner. I had 
better come over and show it you ?” 

Rose had a sudden instinct that it would be 
wiser to refuse his «scort, and said she would 
drive up in her little cart. 

Miss Woodcock smiled graciously, and assured 
her that it was a better arrangement, as her 
cousin could never be trusted. 

“ He would forget all about it, for a certainty,” 
she added, flutteringly. 





CHAPTER III. 
AN APPARITION, 
Tue days passed by on magic wings, and Rose 








| world held, and to win her 


local poet dubbed her, floated on the topmost 
wave of society. 

She was asked to all the best houses in the 
neighbourhood, and no party was considered 
complete without her, There was a freshness 
and simplicity about ber which delighted most vf 
the men, and whatever the game—tennis, croquet 
or golf-Frank Rivers wag sure to be her 
partner. 

Althea, watching with jealous eyes, kuew that 
he had never been to so many parties before, fur 
he generally preferred a quiet day on the river, 
and sa.d that those large gatherings were an 
awful bore, 

Mordannt had taken lodgings in a little inn on 
the river, cstensibly for the sake of the fishing, 
but wherever Althea went he accompanied her, 
and stuck as close to her as a shadow. People 
said of him that he might have had a chance of 
wioning her if he had been the owner of Stone- 
court, but he need not expect the most ambitious 
girl in Blankshire to throw herself away on a 
lau.dless man, 

He knew it himself, and the bitterness of the 
thought grew upon him day by day, until he 
hated the bright innoceat-faced gir) who stood 
between him and his luck. He knew that if she 
died before she was married, and her father dil 
nct care to take a second wife, Stonecoyrt would 
revert to himseif as next heir, santic te to the 
terms of Lady Mordaunt’s will. 

But it seemed too absurd to imagine that a girl 
like Rose Urquha't would begome an old mid, 
when every day that passed added one more to 
the list of her admirers, 

Nothing was ever less tempting through being 
out of reach, and Mordaunt thought of Stenc 
court till the longing for it grew upon him like a 
nightmare. 

“T hate that girl!” Althea said one day as 
they sat together under an orange-tree at Lord 
Hurlington’s. “I wish I could get rid of her as 
the Sultan used to get rid of a troublesome wife, 
I should laugh to see her floating down the rive 
in a sack whilst all her a!mirere were trailing up 
to Stonecourt to catch a glimpse of her pink aud 
white face.” 

“A Borgia’s way would have been more 
convevient. Ask her to dinner, and poisva 
her wine,” Jutian Mordaunt said, in bitter 
jest. 

“Td marry her to some governor in the West 
Indies ; that would suit my purpose just as 
well.” 

* Not mine, though,” muttered Mordaunt. “ I 
don’t waut Stonecourt to go to a lot of West 
Indians.” 

“So long as she was out of the way, I 
shouldn’t care a straw what became of that old 
place.” 

© Thanks !” grufily. 

He subsided into a fit of the sulks, and became 
such a dull companion that Althea suom went of 
with sumeone else, . 

Julian wandered away by himself into a 
shrubbery, a prey to the wurst thoughts a man 
had ever indulged in. His longing to have 
Althea for his wife ouly grew the greater for her 
unkindness, 

It over-mastered him completely, and every 
word she said against Rose Urquhart egged Lim 
on to some fierce actiun which would make him 
an Ishmael amongst men. 

He was naturally a clever man with very sharp 
wits ; but he had fallen in love, and love had se 
blinded his eyes and clouded his judgmeat that 
with regard to Miss Althea Woodeock he was no 
better thau the veriest fool, Any other man with 
his opportunities of gauging the inner depths of 
her character would have known that a girl who 
was so unscrupuluus, so utterly regardless of any - 
one’s interests but her own, could never make 
but the sorriest and most unratisfactory specimen 
of a wife. 

But Julian Mordaunt, with all his mental ca; 
acity, only saw that she had a maguificent figur« 


| and a beautiful face, and never gave one anxious 


thought to her defects of character and temper 

She was to him the greatest piize that th 
he was willing 1 
to depths of abject 


lower himself the very 


as the | crime, 
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He leant against a gate at the end of the 
shrubbery in a gloomy corner where the sun 
rarely penetrated. 

The gloom corresponded with the darkness of 
his thoughts in which evil designs had their germ, 
as the fungi sprang from the damp soil in the 
sunless shale, 

In another part of the grounds stood Rose 
Urquhart, the very incarnation of all that was 
bright and joyous. 

Lady Hurliogton, a charming British matron, 
with fair hair, and pleasant kindly face, had just 
been telling her a story of Frank Rivers, which 
made her young heart throb with enthusiasm. 

One day when there was a crowd of excur- 
sionists at Waverley Station, a boy named Charlie 
Payn had been pushed over the edge of the plat- 
form, and fallen headforemost on the line. 

At the same moment the down express came in 
sight and the child seemed doomed. 

Everyone in that crowd appeared to be para- 
lysed with the knowledge of the coming 
tragedy. 

They held their breaths, but never stirred 
hand or fuot. When, from the other side of the 
station Frank Rivers jumped down on tothe line, 
caught the child in his arms, and fell backward 
with the hot breath of the engine pouring full 
into his face as the express dashed past over the 
very spot where the boy had been lying, but one 
in-tant before. 

A shiver ran through the crowd, an awe-struck 
chill of horror, and then when they saw Frank 
get up slowly, and set the child down unharmed 
on the other platform, a mighty throb of relief 
went through every heart, and a cheer rose up 
from every pair of lungs. 

“That is what I call a brave action,” Lady 
Hurlington concluded, as she looked smilingly 
down into the interested face of her eager young 
listener, 

“Yes, and the man who did it is as great a 
hero, as any of those who win the Victoria Cross,” 

ose said, with enthusiasm. 

“Who is this hero?” Frank asked, unsus- 
piciously, not imagining for a moment that he 
himself was the subject of conversation; but ashe 
did uot get a ready answer, he went on to the 
proposition which had brought him there, and 
suggested that Miss Urquhart should let him row 
her on the river. 

Althea heard bim ask her, saw her hesitate, 
whilst a lovely piuk suffused her cheeks, and then 
the hesitation gave way as he lowered his voice 
to one of urgent entreaty, and used all the power 
f his eyes to enforce his words. 

He had never asked her to do anything for him 
with a look like that in his eyes, or a tone like 
that in his voice, and a flame of indignant jealousy 
rose up in her passionate heart. 

“ It is easy to see that those two will make a 
match,” Lady Hurlington said, with an indulgeat 
sinile, as she looked after the good-looking couple 
fast-disappearing under the trees. 

“T don’t agree with you,” Althea said, 
sharply. “Frank is not to be caught by a new 
importation like that.” 

“ But the Urquharts are of very good family,” 
Lady Hurlington said, as she raised her eyebrows, 
“Mr. Urquhart is nephew to the Earl of Urqu- 
hartstown.” 

“Is he indeed? That is no reason why he 
should come poking down here, and interfering 
with everyone else,” angrily, as she gave an 
indignant toss to her head. 

* Oh, ho! That’s how the land lies,” thought 
the Countess, with a mischievous smile ; ‘ but 
my dear Miss Althea, the odds are all in favour 
of golden hair and amiability.” 

It was delicious on the riven, and Rose felt as 
happy as any of the birds that’ flew past ready to 
perch on the first bough that offered. 

There was not a single cloud on her young life 
tw» mar the brightness of the present asthey floated 
gently on amongst the water-lilies, till Frank ran 
the nose of the boat in amongst the tall rushes 

m the bank, rested on his oars, and looked with 
loving eyes at the sweet face before him. 

“At last we are alone,” he said, with 
1 deep breath of perfect content as he pre- 
pared to ask the important question on which 
the whole happiness of his life seemed to hang. 





But as the words left his lips they were answered 
by a mocking laugh from the bank. 

Looking round impatiently he saw Althea 
standing there in the brilliant red dress, which 
had looked so glaring in the sunshine, and by her 
side was Julian Mordauant, his pale fuce lit up by 
a malignant smile. 

“Not quite so much alone as you thought,” 
she called out, with a triumphant ring in her 
voice. ‘So sorry to interrupt, but would you 
mind giving a lift to a poor tired morta!, who is 
sick to death of wandering all amongst these 
brambles ?” 

* This boat is not made for a number,” Frank 
said, sulkily, for he was up tu his cousin's dodge. 

“Tt will hold me at any rate ;” and with Mor- 
daunt’s assistance, she coolly stepped into it, and 
Rose bad to move quickly to one side in order not 
to receive her anything but slight weight in her 
lap. 

Frank's glad content was gone in a moment, 
and feeling perfectly savage, he rowed the two 
girls back in moody silence, Althea had thwarted 
him this once ; but he was ready to take his oath 
that she should never do it again. 

Rose went to bed that night with a happy 
smile on her lips. She thought that Frank 
Rivers was the best, the noblest, the very nicest 
man on the whole earth, and she knew that he 
loved her, although he had never said so in 50 
many words, 

It was delicious to think that he might come 
on the morrow, and tell her so in some quiet 
corner of the garden; and then she blushed 
although there was no ove to see, and closing her 
eyes determined to go to sleep. 

Sleep comes so easily to the young, and she had 
scarcely resolved to sleep before she was in the 
land of dreams. There she lay, her long lashes 
resting on her soft cheeks, her lips slightly 
parted, looking as peaceful as any babe who has 
never known either sorrow or fear. 

But as the hall-clock etruck twelve ia its solemn 
tones, she was startled from her slumbers, and 
sat up in bed rubbing her sleepy eyes, and won- 
dering as to what had woke her. 

In another moment she gave a shrill scream, 
and hid her face in the pillow. There, in the 
stream of moonlight which came in through the 
open window, stood a cloaked figure with a 
ghastly face. ' 

As she looked, shudderingly, through her half- 
closed lids, she saw a crooked finger pointed at 
her ; and, in the deep silence of the night, heard 
a hollow voice say,— 

“Be gone from Stonecourt, it is ours, not 
yours !” 

Then the figure moved slowly towards the 
corner of the roum and vanished. 

She stared at the wall, and gradually, as her 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, saw the 
old familiar things—a picture, a fan, a bunch of 
flowering grasses, hanging in their places. 

She was afraid to get out of bed, afraid to keep 
init. Her teeth were chattering, her whole body 
shivering with the cold of intense fear. 

If it ever came again she felt that she would go 
mad or die. 

Oh, for the blessed light of morning! Would 
the night never cease, aud the dawn never come ? 





CHAPTER IV. 
JULIAN MORDAUNT MAKES HIS PLANS. 


“My dear child, there are no such things as 
ghosts,” Mr. Urquhart said in the gentle tone of 
good-humoured expostulation which he might 
have used to a foolish child. “It was a dream, 
and nothing but a dream. But if you like, a 
bed can be made up on your sofa, and Priscilla 
shall sleep in your room.” 

“T think I should like to move into another 
room,” Rose said shyly. 

Mr. Urquhart shook his head. 

“That won’t do ; an Urquhart must not be s 
coward and run away. You shall have Priscilla.” 

Her father thought this would be the best way 
of curing her of her nervousness, but a mothe: 
would have kuown better. 

To make things worse for poor little Rose, 


Frank Rivera did not come that day as she had 
felt sure he would, and her father was so busy 
finishing up his last volume, that she was left 
much alone with nothing to distract her thoughts. 

All the day long she was thinking of the 
coming night, and shivering as she remembered 
the night before. Priscilla said she was afraid of 
nothing but flesh and blood in the shape of a 
burglar, and if a ghost came near her, she would 
soon send him to the rightabouts, 

All the day long a presentiment of evil hung 
over Rose. There was thunder iu the air, and 
the dull, grey clouds were so low that they 
seemed to be coming down cn her head. 

She went into the village, but the old woman 
she meant to cheer up had gone on an unex- 
pected visit to a sister who was rather less of a 
fossil than herself, and her door was locked. 

Absurdly disheartened by such a trivial inci- 
dent, she went back to Stonecourt, to find that 
Mr. Mordaunt had called that afternoon, and 
that her father, strange to say, had been so 
charmed with him that he had invited him to 
dine with them the next day. 

“ Oh, Daddy, why did you do that ?” she asked 
with almost a tragic note in her voice. 

“T always have a feeling that I’ve turned the 
poor fellow out of his inheritance,” he said with 
a slight smile. . 

“ But that is absurd, All the entailed property 
went to the man who ought to have it.” 

“ Yes, but Julian for some time was a favourite 
nephew, so he may have counted on having 
Stonecourt. Poor fellow! I wozder that he 
doesn’t owe me a grudge.” 

“Perhaps he does,” Rose suggested, as she 
thought of the way he had talked to her at the 
Hall; but ber father gently rebuked her for being 
so uncharitable, and then went back to his book, 
in which he was deeply interested. 

Priscilla, who was a valued, confidential servant, 
entirely devoted to her young mistress, was full 
of jokes about the reception she would give the 
ghost, but directly she laid her head on the soft 
down pillow she fell into a deep sleep. Rose, 
comforted by the knowledge that she was not 
alone, also slept, and for a long time there was 
perfect silence in the room. 

But once again, just as the clock struck twelve, 
she was startled by a sound like a groan echoing 
from a dark corner. 

In an instant she was wide awake, and every 
nerve was quivering. She longed to keep her 
eyes shut, but an irresistible curiosity forced them 
cpen, and there, sharply outlined against the 
moonlit square of the wiudow, she saw the same 
tall figure with the ghastly face, the spot of 
blood on his left temple, and the cloak thrown 
over his left shoulder. As she looked with 
seared eyes nearly starting out of her head, the 
figure raised its right arm and pointed at her, 
whilst his lips opened as if to repeat the same 
words as he had said the night before, but she 
could bear it no longer. 

“ Priscilla, wake!” she cried, with all the 
power of her lungs, but Priscilla did not stir 
and the figure gave a hollow laugh which seemed 
to freeze the blood in her veins It stooped its 
head with a malicious gleam in the large dark 
eyes, and literally hissed out the stera com- 
mand,— ‘ 

“Be gone from Stonecourt—it is ours, not 
yours.” 

And then in another instant it was gone, gone 
as completely aud almost as swiftly as a flash of 
lightuing—not out of the door which was on the 
other side of her room—but apparently straigh: 
through the solid wall! Poor little Rose, wild 
with terror, jumped out of bed, and going up to 
the sofa, shook Priscilla violently by the 
shoulder. 

“ Wake up, wake up! It has been here again, 
and you were no good at all!” she oried, re- 
proachfully. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed the parlour- 
maid, rubbing her eyes and yawning, ‘' Why 
didn’t you call me?” 

“ But I did.” 

“* Not loud enough.” 

“ As loud az ever I could.” 





“ But L always wake at the slightest noise 1 
am so sorry, miss,” 
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mouth she had dropped off again, and Rose, cross 


and disgusted, went back to her own bed resolved 
to change her room the next day. Her father 


might call her a coward, but it was better to be 

a coward than to go mad and be placed in that 

Idiot Asylum to which Lady Mordaunt had 

given so much of her money. 

Everybody noticed how ill she looked when 
she went up to the Hall to play golf the next 
afternoon. Frank looked anxiously into her face 
when he shook hands, but he was called away 
immediately to play a set of tennis, into which he 
had been inveigled against his will. Rose was 
bitterly disappointed, She had expected to have 

a long talk with him, but the pursuit of golf 

took her a mile and a half from the lawn where 

the tennis was going on, and she could only 
catch a glimpse of it now and then. 
Julian Mordaunt played on her side and super- 
intended every stroke. 
“ You are not thinking of the game,” he said, 
abruptly, as she hit the small ball yards away 
from its hole. 
“T don’t know what I am thinking of,” she 
said, wearily. 
“ButI do I'm a bit of a hypnotist, and I 
can tell that you are thinking of—no, I won't 
tell you,” checking himself suddenly. 

“You would find it rather difficult,” she said, 

scornfully, “for I was thiuking of something 

neither in earth or heaven.” 

“Exactly. I knew it,” with an air of satis- 

faction. 

“You couldn’t possibly guess,” she said, con- 
fidently. 

“You know nothing about me, if you say 
that,” he rejoined with a curious smile. 

“So Mordaunt is to dine with you to-night ?” 

Frank Rivers said coldly, when at last the game 

was ended and she was standing under the 
broad verandah, consuming strawberry ice which 
he had fetched for her. “ He is highly favoured.” 

“I don’t see that,’ feeling chilled by the 
difference in his manner, “My father asked 
him, I suppose because he took a fancy to him.” 

“Tt seems to run in the family,” looking down 
his nose. 

“Tt hasn’t far to run when there are only 
two.” 

“Then you admit that it extends to you,” 
sharp!y. 

“Yes, of course,” meaning that she was 
included in the family. 

He took it the other way, and was wildly 
jealous in a moment. 

“Your father can do as he likes; but that 
you should ask him to play golf with you 

“T never did !” indiguantly, as the colour flew 
to her cheeks. 

“Then you implied it ; Althea told me so,” 

“Then she told you a falsehood, a horrid, 
wicked falsehood.” 

She was so energetic in her denial that she 
upset the cream ice down the front of her white 
frock. 

“What a dreadful pity?” exclaimed Althea 
herself, who had been watching the téte-d-téte, and 
saw an opportunity of interrupting it. ‘ Come 
into the house, and I will send for my maid.” 

“Oh, no, thanks; it doesn’t matter!” 
Rose protested, in her feverish eagerness to 
stay. 

“But it looks quite disreputable. 
come, really.” 

She hurried her away toaremote bed-room where 
she was duly attended to by a smart French 
maid called Annette, who washed out the stain 
most conscientiously, but took a tremendous 
time about it. As she had soaked the front 
breadth, she went after an iron to dry it, but 
Roze took advantage of her absence to run out of 
the room, hoping to resume her talk with Frank 
before they were obliged to go. 

She was flying along a corridor. which seemed 
a3 if it would never end, when Julian Mordaunt 
ceme round the corner, and stretching out his 
arms challenged her to pass. 

“Tam ina hurry. Dou’t stop me!” she said, 
with great gravity. 





You must 


Almost before the words were out of her 





he said, in a coaxing manner, which he seemed t> 
have borrowed from someone else. 


pretty lips, and throwing back her head. 
Do you know that I could make you go much 
farther than a smile, if I thought it worth 
while?” 
“No ; let me pass !” impatiently. 
“Do you dare me?” moodily, as he thought of 
the dark purpose in his mind. 
“Yes,” and with a defiant little laugh she ran 
past him. 
He hurried after her, so that they both 
emerged together into the garden. Frank saw 
them come out ; turned on his heel and walked 
away with a dull pain in his heart. 
* Daddy,” said Rose in a small voice, “ don’t 
you think we had better be going home?” 
“Yes, Rosebud, I was waiting for you.” 
They were goiug to walk home under the trees, 
and Rose had pictured herself wandering amongst 
the high bracken with Frank by her side. But 
instead of Frank Rivers it was Julian Mordaunt 
who volunteered to show them the short cut, 
aud Frank had been so wanting in common 
politeness that he had never come forward even 
to say good-bye ! 
Mordaunt escorted them to their own gate, and 
then said he must hurry away as he would 
barely have time to make himself presentable 
before dinner. 
Mr. Urquhart told him to stay without 
ceremony, and after a little shally-shallying he 
consented, 
Of course he had to be shown into a bed-room 
to wash his hands, an arrangement which exactly 
suited his plans, as he wanted to do a little 
spying on his own account. Presently he heard 
voices in the rvom next to his. Rose was saying 
to her maid,— 
“T shall sleep here to-night, and let the ghost 
have the turret room all to himself.” 
“Very well, miss, I would if I was you,” 
answered Priscilla, stolidly. ‘ Even if there’s 
nothing in it, it might. be a comfort to your 
mind.” 
A grim smile crossed Julian’s features. 
There was a door of communication between 
the two rooms, and the one in which he was 
standing was evidently without a tenant. Very 
softly he drew the key from the lock and put it 
in his pocket. : 
“Tf I can’t drive her from the place by this 
means, I can always resort tv the other,” he said 
to himself. 
And presently he went down into the garden 
and wandered away to the further corner where 
the river fell in a splendid waterfall over some 
massive rocks. 
“ One slip of the foot,” he muttered, “and all 
would be over in a minute.” 





CFAPTER VY. 
“on! LET ME GO away!” 


Wauitst Julian Mordaunt was making himself 
very agreeable to his host, he entirely neglected 
the pretty girl who sat at the head of the 
table, 

He was a thoroughly unscrupulous man, who 
when he had once set his heart on anything, 
would let neither pity nor conscience prevent him 
from doing his best to get it ; but to-night there 
was something in the sweet, childish face which 
appealed to him strangely. 

Rose was looking white, with dark circles round 
her usually happy eyes, and he knew that this 
was his own work. 

It did not make him hold his hand, or induce 
him to stop ; but it gave him a very uncomfort- 
able sensation, and he avoided glancing in her 
direction as much as possible. 

But when the dinner was over, and after along 
talk with Mr. Urquhart, he joined Rose in the 
garden, they walked together down the grassy 
walk which led to the river, and he talked of 
spiritualism and hypnotism in such a way that 
everyone of her nerves was thrilled. 





“You might, at least, give mea gracious smile,” 





“It would be quite wasted!” pursing up her 





me,” she said, struggling to free herse!f from his 
influence. 

‘‘T believe I could make you do anything that 
I chose,” he rejoined, composedly. “If I told you 
to jump into that river, I bet you any money 
that you would do it.” 

“ You imagine that you have my life in your 
hands?” she asked, scornfully. 

“Et do.” 

*T’m glad that you are mistaken, because 
I should feel very uncomfortable if it were.” 

“Don’t you trust me?” he asked, in some 
surprise. 

She looked up at him curiously : 

“ As I would my bitterest enemy.” 

And then with a laugh she turned away. 

Julian did not attempt to follow her, but 
leant against the stem of atree with his gloomy 
eyes fixed on the tossing waters. 

He ha'ed himself at the moment more fiercely 
than any one else. 

Why should he come like a blight across that 
young life, withering its budding bloom, till soon 
it would be no better than a faded flower hanging 
limply on its stalk? And yet it must be done. 

There was no other way of winning Althea for 
his wife. 

She would not look at him if he came to her 
empty-handed, and yet, knowing this, he loved 
her with the whole strength of his passionate 
heart. 

Nothing else in the world seemed of any 
importance. 
For her he neglected his profession which was 
that of a barrister, for her he descended to the 
lowest depths of villainy, and stifled every com- 
passionate instinct of his heart. 
That night, Rose went to bed with a tolerable 
feeling of security. 
The ghost was not likely to pursue her to her 
new room, and Priscilla was going to sleep in the 
one she had vacated. 
Mr. Mordaunt left early, but when she looked 
out of the window the last thing before getting 
into bed, she thought she saw somebody moving 
stealthily about the garden. 
She leant her golden head as far as she could 
out of the window but saw nothing, and therefore 
came to the conclusion that her eyes had deceived 
her. 
She had been bitterly disappointed that after- 
noon, as we have said before. 
Frank had deserted her completely, and even 
during the few moments they had talked 
together, he had not been at all agreeable. 
A cloud seemed to have come across the sun- 
shine of her life, and there were tears on her long 
lashes when she finally went to sleep. 
But she was not allowed to sleep in peace, for 
once more she woke with a start, and therein the 
corner of the room near the window, stood the 
ghostly presence which had become the torment 
of her life. 
She thought of Priscilla but she did not dare 
to raise her voice, her teeth were ehattering, her 
hair standing on end, 
It looked at her with its large, cavernous eyes, 
it raised its arm, and pointed at her. 
“ Leave this house or die!” it hissed out in 
an awful whisper, and seemed to be coming 
towards her. 
Then, unable to bear it any longer, she gavea 
shriek, which resounded through the house, and 
hid her face in the pillow. Her nerves were in 
the highest state of tension. In the dead silence 
which followed she thought she heard a dior 
softly close, but she cold not possibly be sure ; 
aud then she heard a decided footstep, and her 
own door opened, and Priscilla, clothe: in nothing 
but her night-dress, burst into the room. 
“What is it? Are you hurt? Oh! my poor 
mistress, what has happened to you?” she cried, 
rushing up to the bed. 
Rose caught hold of her hand—it was such a 
comfort to have hold of anything so real and so 
tangibly human—and she sobbed out, shaking all 
over,— 

Oh, 


“ Tt has been here again. I can’t bear it. 


let me go away for Heaven's sake !” 
Priscilla held both the little trembling hands in 
hers, and soothed and comforted her as best she 





“T am sure you would have no effect upon 


could, 
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When Rose had quieted down from her state | 
of wild horror, the kindy maid fetched a book and | 
a shawl to throw over her own shoulders, and 
placing herself on a chair, said she would read 
her mistress to sleep. 

It was a long time before she succeeded ; but 
at last the fits of shivering ceased, and long tran- | 
quil oreaths told of a mind and body at rest. 

Then Priscilla let the book fall-on her lap and 
gave herself over to deep thought. She had not | 
the smallest belief in ghosts, but her common | 
sense told her that if it was not a ghost which | 
persecuted her young mistress, it must be some 
scoundrel who was playing some trick upon her, 
and she resolved to speak to her master about it 
the next morning. 

Mr. Urquhart was rather inclined to  be- 
lieve the whole thing to be a matter of imagi- 
nation ; but he was alarmed at R»se’s pale looks, | 

| 





anc proposed to send her away for a change to 
her aunt in London. 

It was a case of “First she woul], and then 
she wouldn't.” She was longing to go away and 
escape from the horror that pursued her, and 
yet there was something which held her back. 

If she went away she felt sure that this breach 
with Frank Rivers would never be healed ; and 
yet if she stayed at home she was equally sure 
that this continued torment that beset her would 
be the death of her. 

Two unpleasant alternatives whicn made her 
hesitate to accept her father’s proposal, and 
cwsed him to think that Priscilla had made too 
great a fuss. 

Lady Hurlington came to rescue them from 
this dilemma. She was quite alarmed at Rose’s 
white face, although she wisely said nothing 
alout it ; but she insisted upon carrying her off 
at once to Hurlingtcn Court. 

Mr. Urquhart gave his consent, but stipulated 
that she should not stay longer than a week, as 
he should miss her so dreadfully. 

Away from Stonecourt Rose bloomed into 
fresh life and beauty. Putting aside every care | 
except one, she went about singing like a bird. | 

Lady Hurlington was delighted at the change, | 
and said that it only required a dance to set her 
up entirely ; but at the same moment she sent 
offan invi.ation to Frank Rivers w dine there 
that night, aud tock care to look sharply at her 
young friend as she informed her of the fact. 

Her eyes danced with mischief when she saw 
a wave of crimson pass over the girl's pretty 
face. 

She knew that her instinct was right, and 
that if a match did not come off between the two | 





there would be sorrow and disappointment on | 
one side if not on both. 

Rose dressed herself with great care, aid Lady 
Hurlington gave her a knot of exquisite Marshal 
Niel roses to stick in her sash, but the roses 
faded as the gi:l’s hopes faded, fir instead of 
coming Mr. Rivers sent a polite refusal. 

One afternoon Frank remarked to his cousin in 
a tone of vexation,— 

“So Miss Urquhart has gone off, goodness 
knows where, without letting anyone know that 
she was going.” 

“How do you know that? Julian Mordaunt 
found that pressing business called him to 
Herefordshire, and 1 don’t know that he went | 
alone,” Al: hea said, quietly. 

“Do you mean that she went with him?” 
sharply. 

“T only know that they have started a mutual 
aunt or cousin in that direction,” watching him 
closely as he drew his brows together. 

“You don’t imagine for a moment that she 
cares for him?” he asked, tentatively, longing to 
be contradicted. 

Althea smiled in a knowing way, as if she 
could tell him far more than she chose to say. 

“Julian Mordaunt is the very handsomest man 
in Blankshire,” she said, slowly. 

“He looks like a cut-throat Spaniard,” Frank 
rejoined, contemptuously. 

“ Just the style for a romantic girl to admire,” 
Althea remarked, and there was enough truth in 
the assertion to make it particularly unpalatable 
for Frank. “You thivk she is such a simple 
innocent thing, don’t you? I could made your 
hair stand on an end with all the things that go 





on in that house when poor, dear Mr. Urquhart 
is fast asleep.” 

“Yes? Pray keep your scanial to yourself,” he 
said, angrily, as he turned away. 

A little while later he rode out of the stables 
on a horse called Wildfire, which had never been 
properly broken in. 

“T wish you wouldn’t ride that brute,” she 
called after him in real anxiety, for it would be 
death to many of her plans if the heir to | 
Waverley Hall were suddenly killed. ‘ I know | 
you will break your neck.” . 

“Don’t care if Ido!” he muttered, under his | 
golden moustache, as the thoroughbred stood up 
on his hind legs. 

He forgot the urcle who was devoted to him ; 
he was ready to give up all the ambitions which 
had given a touch of nobility to the dreams of 
his manhood. All for the sake of a little girl 
whom he had only known for a few weeks ! 

Just because he thought he could not have 
her he was willing to have his young, vigorous 
life kicked, crushed, or dashed out of him by the 
high-spirited horse he chose to ride, 

At the thought of her staying in the same 
house down in Herefordshire with Julian 
Mordaunt he was nearly mad with jealousy. 

He was a first-rate horseman, but he rode that 
day more like a rash beginner, and once in a rage 
he struck Wildfire a stinging crack with his 
riding-crop. 

In an instant the thoroughbred’s blood was on 
fire. 

Indignant at the insult to his glossy skin, he 
jumped from one side of the road to the other. 
Frank’s hat fell off, received a blow from Wild- 
fire’s hoof and was sent flying overa gate. It 
seemed as if he would soon follow it, for the 
horse danced about as if he were filled with 
quicksilver, 

Now into the strag:ling hedge where the 
rider’s yellow head was brushed by the briers, 
then right across the lane till it was lost in the 
low-:eaching branches of an oak, back again now 
as if he would paw the sky ; then down with his 
proud head in the dust, whilst he lashed out 
wildly with his hoofs, 

Frank sat him all the while with wonderful 
steadiness. His blood was up, and he felt that it 
was a struggle between himeelf and a horse, and 
that being a man he must win. 

And win he probably would, but for the chance 


| that sent a branch in his way just as Wildfire 


was swinging round. Right against the branch of 


| the sturdy oak came his broad white forehead, 
| The force of the blow made him lose both 
| stirrups, carried him straight out of the saddle, 
| and flung him down in the dusty road. 


Wildfire, relieved of his burden, darted off, 
tossing up his head triumphantly, but the more 
generous instincts of his nature prevailed, and 
after a while he came back to lock for his master, 
whom he found s‘ill lying in the middle of the 
road like a helpless log, with a small stream of 
bluod runnipg down his sun-burnt face. 





CHAPTER VI. 
“LET ME TAKE CARE OF YOU.” 


Wuen Frank Rivers woke up from his tempo- 
rary fit of unconsciousness, he found himself, to 
his surprise, on a luxuricus divan, heaped with 
pillows, in Lady Hurlington’s smaller drawing- 


|} room, 


He was still more surprised when he met a 
pair of blue eyes lovking into his whose owner he 
imagined to be flirting with Julian Mordaunt in 
Herefordshire. 

“Rose Urquhart?” he said doubtfully, as 
if he could scarcely believe his own eyes. 

“Do you feel better?” she asked Softly, but 
with great earnestness, for both she and her 
hostess had been terribly alarmed when the but 
ler told them that Mr. Frank Rivers had been 
found lying perfectly unconscious just outside 
the gates, having evidently been thrown from 
his horse. 

“T'm all right, I think—but bow on earth did 
you get here? I thought you were in Here- 
fordshire.” 





He raised himself on his elbow, and fixed his 
eyes on the small, sweet face, as if he found it 
pleasant to look upon. It struck her as strange 
that he should be so surprised to see her there, 
instead of wondering how he himself had got to 
the Court. 

“Tam staying with Lady Hurlington. What- 
ever put Herefordshire into your head?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“ Mordaunt has gone there.” 

“The very reason why I should be in 


| Waverley.” 


“ You mean it really ?” very earnestly. 

“T hate him—is that enough? And he fright- 
ens me,” she added witha shudder. 

“ Frightens you, why ?” he asked eagerly, but 
put his hand to his aching head, as if bewildered 
by a rush of thought. f 

“Tie down; keep quiet or I will run away,’ 
she said, with all the authority of a temporary 
nurse. ‘“ When you are quite well, then we can 
ta'k as much as we like.” 

“ But, tel me how I got here?” he asked as 
he sank back on the pillows, “At least I might 
know that.” 

She explained that one of the grooms had found 
him, and how he had been brought upto the house 
on a gate, and iv quite a procession. Dr. Seton 
had said that there were no broken bones, but 
that he must keep quiet for a few days, for fear 
of concussion of the brain. 

Lady Hurlington had driven over to the Hall 
to tell Sir Daniel what had happened, lest an 
alarming report should reach him. 

‘‘ Awfully good of her,” Frank said gratefully. 
“ And what about Wildfire? He is not hurt, I 
hope ?” 

“The wretch! He deserves to be shot,” Rose 
said, wrathfully, as she thought how very nearly 
he had killed his master. 

‘ But he is quite safe,” she added, hurriedly, 
as she perceived his real anxiety. “He is in the 
stables here.” 

“T must see about getting home,” he said 
presently, as he saw her moving towards the win- 
dow. 

“You are going to stay here for days,” Roe 
said demurely, looking away into the garden to 
hice the delight in her eyes, “Lady Hurlington 
is going to bring your things back with her.” 

“She seems to be very gcod,” he said in a low 
voice, for the pain in his head was maddening. 

Rose sat quite still thinking deeply over the 
past few weeks. Mr. Rivers had treated her 
very badly, and had seemed quite changed to 
her, but she had forgotten it at once when she 
thought he might never speak to her again—when 
she looked down on his deatbly face and saw that 
horrid red stream trickling down the whiteness 
of his cheek, and realized how empty life would 
be without him. 

Sut she told herself she must remember it now 
when the danger was past; and not let him 
imagine that she cared the least little bit for him. 

When his eyes were closed she stole to the open 
window, and tock her seat outside it. There 
she could pretend to be miles away, ard yt 
watch over him most tenderly, and see that ro 
harm came to him. 

Althea’s rage knew no bounds when she found 
that all her strategy had failed, and that Frank 
Rivers was actually lodged under the same root 
as Rose Urquhart. Now, of course, there would be 
time for full explanations, and she did not see how 
she could possibly prevent it. She angled des- 
perately for an invitation for herself, but Lady 
Hurlington quietly ignored all her hints, anc 
drove back to the Court with Frank’s portman- 
teau on the box, or somewhere about the landau. 
Althea rode over the next day, but she was told 
that Dr. Seton had given strict orders that Mr. 
Rivers was to see nobody at all. Lady Hurling- 
ton politely invited ber to luncheon, but she 
declined in a rage and rode off. 

When she was half-way home she thought she 
had been unwise, as she might have seized some 
opportunity when no one was watching and got 
into Fiank’s room somehow, but it was too late 
then. 

Sir Daniel went over every day and had short 
chats with his nephew, and long talks with 
Rose Urquhart, He came back full of her 
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praises, and Althea felt as if there were no limits 
to her hatred. Why should everyone bow down 
before this girl and worship her ? 

She was in such a bad temper when Julian 
Mordaunt returned from Herefordshire that she 
had not one civil word for him. He had come 
straight from the railway station in his eager- 
ness to see her, and he thought she had never 
looked so handsome before when he found her 
leaning over a gate with a large bunch of poppies 
in her hat. 

“T don’t see what you have to grumble at,” 
he said moodily, when he had found out the 
cause of her ill-humour. “ Miss Urquhart has not 
stolen your birthright as she has mine.” 

“She has stolen my cousin,” A'thea rejoined, 
with an angry flash in her splendid eyes, “ And 
that is much worse.” 

“What is Rivers to you? Nothing,” he said, 
answering himself, instead of waiting for her. 

“ Everything,” she said, with emphasis, 

“That is preposterous!” his pale 
flushing. 

“Heir to Waverley Hall,” she went on, on 
purpose to aggravate him. 

“ And therefore the sooner he ‘has a wife the 
better,” he said, decisively. 

“Depends upon the wife. If it is R. U. 
decidedly not. If it is A. W. certainly—yes. And 
as quickly as possible,” her eyes dancing with 
malicious triumph.” 

“ Althea!” in a tone of hot remonstrance. 

“Mr. Mordaunt!” her head thrown back 
haughtily. 

“Ts this a joke?” hoarsely. 

“Not in the least—Waverley Hall is anice pro- 
perty,” with a complacent smile. 

“Have you a heart at all?” he cried ina 
state of exasperation, his blood worked up to 
fever-heat, 

“T thought you imagined that you had it in 
yet keeping ¢” she answered, with a scornful 
laugh, 

“You will positively drive me mad!” he 
exclaimed. 

“T don’t think you’ve got very far to go,” she 
said, cruelly, struck .by the wild lovk in his 
eyes. 

He gave her a look then which she never 
forgot—it was blazing with wrath, and fierce 
contempt, and seemed to reveal the innermost 
workings of his agitated mind. 

“Look here, Miss Woodcock,” he said, sternly, 
after a long pause, during which he had 
thoroughly faced the situation ; “I want to 
know how I stand. Which do you like best— 
Rivers or myself? That is a plain question, and 
{ demand a plain answer.” 

She turned very white, for a plain answer was 
the last she intended to give, and ambition and 
love were having their usual struggle for victory. 

“You demand ?” she objected, baughtily. 

“Yes, I have a right to demand,” he said, 
firmly. “You have spoilt my life, you have 
made me neglect my profession and lose all my 
chances of distinction. Don’t interrupt,” hold- 
ing up his hand, “I know what you would say, 
but this is the truth. I’ve done it gladly because 
[thought you cared for me. But, if you don’t, 
by Heaven I've been the biggest fool that ever 
lived, Tell me the truth,” he almost gasped. 

She put her head on one side, and looked at 
him through her half closed lids. She had 
rightly called him the handsomest man she knew; 
and she was more influenced by physical beau! y 
then by any quality of the head or heart. 

“ Foolish fellow, how can you ask ?” and then 
she flashed upon him a radiant smile, 

His face lighted up. 

“That means that you won’t throw me over 
for him?” 

“T can’t marry into poverty to stint and screw, 
and live in a lodging.” 

“You shall never do that. Oh, my darling !” 
catching hold of both her hands and kissing 
them rapturously. “You have made me the 
happiest man alive.” 

bi But you have no chance of a fortune,” she 
said, with trembling lips, and tears actually 
starting to her eyes, 

“I promise you that I won’t come to you 
empty-handed,” 


cheek 











“But what will you do?” 
“Leave that to me. To win you there's 
nothing I would not do,” 


She looked into his face and involuntarily 


shuddered, for there was in every line a look of | 


terrible resolve. 
* * * * 

Meanwhile Frank Rivers was being nursed 
with the greatest care. He was not allowed to 
leave his room, because, on the evening of that 
first day after the accident, he had seen too 
many people, and become light-headed in the 
evening. 

Rose rarely came at all to see him, and never 
alone. Sometimes Lady Hurlington brought her 
in for two minutes; but she admired Rvose’s 
spirit, and thought it just as well that she 
should not throw herself at his head, as so many 
girls would have done. 

When Frank heard of young officers coming 
over from the adjoining barracks, he was torn 
with jealousy ; but the Countess would uot let 
him come down on any account, lest he should 
net be well enough for the dance which she was 
going to give befvre long. 

But one day, when he was allowed to move 
about again, he found Roce sitting alone in that 
smaller drawing-room where his couch was 
alwaye waiting for him. 

She got up at once, and said she would fetch 
Lady Hurlington. 

“Wait a moment; you need not run away 
the moment I come, I’ve something to ask 
you,” he said eagerly, as he sat down on the 
divan. “Do tell me if it’s true that there‘is a 
ghost at Stonecourt ?” . 

The colour fled from her cheeks in a moment, 
and the old frightened look came back into her 
blue eyes. : 

“ Don’t talk of it,” s'e said quickly: “ per- 
haps it will come to me here, and that [ couldu’t 
bear,” 

“Tell me about it,” he said anxiously, 
“ Somebody has been playing off a cruel trick, 
I’m sure of that.” 

“T's no trick,” she said sadly, shaking her 
golden head. “ Priscilla has tried to take care of 
me and shield me from it, but it comes all the 
same.” 

He stretched out his hand, with his most 
winning smile, and took hers in its firm clasp. 

* Let me take care of you, darling, and [I can 
promise that it will never come uear you again. 
Rose, don’t you love me ?” , 

The next moment he clasped her in his arms 
and caught her to his breast, whilst she hid her 
blushing face on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“PRANK ! GOOD-BYE !” 


Rose Urgunart was the happiest girl in 
England that day. There was not the smallest 
cloud iv the bright blue sky of the future. She 
felt that she cou'd trust herself to Frank Rivers 
with the fullest faith, He could never be 
unkind, or mean, or ungenerous; he would 
never deceive her by word or deed ; he was true 
and brave and steadfast, with a delicate sense of 
honour, and a heart as kind as a woman’s. 

She forgot the constant terror to which she 
would be exposed as soon as she returned to 
Stonecourt ; she forgot Julian Mordaunt’s half- 
veiled threats—in fact, she forgot everything in 
the ecstasy of the knowledge that Fiavk Rivers 
loved her and mean’ nothing on carth to come 
between them. 

Lady Hurlington was delighted, and drove the 
lovers over to Stonecourt, in or’er that they 
might receive Mr. Urquhart’s fatherly blessing. 

It was given most heartily ; and the three 
faithful servants gathered round their young 
mistress to congratulate her, with the tears 
running down their checks. 

“ Miss Rose is the real sunheam of the house,” 
said Priscilla chokily, “and what we shall do 
without her I can’t think.” 

Frank shook them all by the hand, and told 
them that when he took her away she would be 
close at hand at Waverlvy Hall. 








i “Do you want 
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“ He don’t look a bit like his former -elf sinc: 
his accident,” Peter said, with a shake of his gre; 
head ; “and the little missie a fortnight ago 
looked as if she were going post-haste in‘o 
decline. Don’t believe this match will ever come 
off.” 

“Get along with you, you oll crosker,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Winter, the cook, indignantly 
“As if any one with any sense in his hea 
couldn’t see that this match is the very thing t 
clear away all the ill-luck. Would you have oui 


| Miss Rose an old maid ?” 


“T wouldn’t have that Mr. Mordaunt near th 
place,” grumbled Peter, in his nsual harmles: 
fashion. “ But the master’s took a wonderfu 
fancy to him—worse luck !” 

“ Worse luck, indeed?” returned the cook 
nobody to come nigh tl 
house $” 

That night Sir Daniel, Althea Woodcock, an 
Julian Mordaunt, dined at the Court in honou 
of the engagement. 

With very mixed feelings the three gues: 
entered the handsome drawing-room. 

Sir Danie! walked straight up to Rose, who wa 
looking more like a rosebud than ever, in 
pretty pink frock trimmed with chiffon, en 
kissed her gravely, with a fervent,— 

“ Heaven bless you.” 

Althea gave her the chilliest of smiles, bt 
Julian Mordaurt grasped her small hand, an 
showered upon her a torrent of : ongratulations 

She was quite surprised at the warmth of hi 
sympathy, and at once in her charitable litt 
way, began to think she had misjudged him. 

Ie sat next her at dinner, andl a-ked wi 
seemigly kindly interest, about her dai 
amusementa. 

“T generally go for a row by myself, just aft 
breakfast, whilst Lady Hurlington is seei: 
after all sorts of things,” she told hix 
unsuspiciously 

“Shail you go to-morrow?” he asked, car: 
lessly. “ How L wish I could be with you instea 
of Rivers.” 

“Oh! he won’t be there,” she said, witha litt! 
pout. “He is not to be all wed to come dow 
till quite la‘e, in order that he may be qui 
fresh for the dance in the evening.” 

“Well, think of me when yeu are floatir 
amongst the water-lilies,” he answered, with h 
treacherous smile, as he took up his glass 
madeira, 

His eyes met Althea’s at the moment, anid the 
exchanged glances of intelligence ; bub ol» 
was really far from divining his mea ing. 

When she looked at Rose, and remember. 
that she was to be the future mistress of Wave 
ley Hall, her jealous heart could svarcely restra 
the rage with which it was brimming, and thei 
when her dark eyes travelled a jittie further 1 
the frank, plasant face of Frank Rivera, sh 
knew that he had resi-ted all her efforts to cat 
him, and that he had deliberately chosen a g 
whom she considered he iuferior in every wa 
and felt as if she must do something despera 
by way of avenging her wrongs 

But the only thing she could do was to fr 
with Julian Mordaunt, drawing him on wi 
gentle words, and tempting looks, and gracin 
snuiles, till his brain felt in a whirl, and bis hea: 
was on fire. 

And this was done to spire Frank who we 
perfectly unconscious of what was going on, 

He thought of nothing but Rove. 

What a comfort she weult be to Sir Danie: 
his kind old uncle, who had always regretted 
that there wax no lady since the death of his wit 
to sit at the head of his tale; and what « 
ine-timable privilege it was to have,the care of » 
pure, sweet girl, unsullied by the world, 

Those two were as happy as possible, but tiie 
evening dragged for some of the others, and they 
went away rather early. 

©T don’t mind saying good-night, darling, wher 
I know that I shall s-y ‘Good-morning’ to you 
to-morrow,” Frank ssid, fondly, as he tit Ros’ 
bedroom-candle in the sileuce of the great 
hall. 

And then their lips met in a ng, ferven 


kiss, 
* 7 * * 
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The sun was shining joyously the next morning 
when Rose, clad in a simple blue cambric, and a 
large garden hat, stepped out of the glass-doors 
into the sweetness and the freshness of the 
garden. 

There had been a heavy dew during the night, 
and every flower had one sparkling drop in its 
calyx to refresh it. 

Rose's step was as light as the fall of a dew- 
drop, as she tripped down the well kept walks in 
the direction of the lake. 

It was sparkling like a sheet of golden glass 
when she reached its bank, and she thought the 
whole place had never looked so pretty before. 

One of the gardeners, named Charlie Payn, the 
one who had been saved by Frank Rivers when a 
boy, came to unmoor the small boat for her. 

He advised her not to try after any water lilies, 
as it wes dangerous to stoop over the edge of such 
a light boat. 

She said it was too hot to do anything but just 
row gently into the shade ; and with a pleasant 
smile, she took up the light pair of sculls and 
pushed off into the sparkling water. 

He watched her for a minute or two, shading 
his eyes with his hand. 

“ As pretty a little lady as ever was seen,” he 
said, and then he went off to his work which lay 
at a little distance. 

Rose meanwhile rowed fast through the blazing 
sunshine, anxious to get into the shade cast by 
a few graceful willows on an island about two 
hundred yards from the shore. 

As she bent over her sculls she pressed her feet 
against a small bit of wood in the shape of a 
roughly cut wedge, and displaced it without even 
knowing that it had been there. The fatal con- 
sequences soon became apparent. 

Rose, looking out for a shady nook, had her 
attention entirely engaged. She had just made 
a wider swoop from the island, and was about an 
equal distance from the bank, when she felt a 
sudden coldness about her feet, and looking down 
she saw to her surprise that the bottom of the 
boat was filled with water. 

She had used the boat daily, and had always 
found it perfectly taut before, and what had 
caused it to spring a leak she could not conceive. 

The water was already over the tops of her 
pretty patent shoes, and was rising fast. 

At first she thought she would bale it out, but 
she had nothing suitable for the purpose ; and 
her garden hat of flimsy, open Tuscan, lost all its 
stamina, and let its contents run out as fast as 
it was filled, 

She tried with both her little hands formed in- 
toa cup, but the cup was pitiably small, and 
produced no effect on the rapidly rising water. 

Finding that baling did no good, she saw that 
her only hope was to get to land, and she 
seized her sculls with desperate eagerness, 

But try as she would the boat was growing so 
heavy that it made but very little way, and then 
the horrible danger of her position came upon 
her like a scorching flash of lightning. 

If she could not get to the bank amongst those 
tall rushes which she had so often admired, she— 
Rose Urquhart—with all the glad hopes of youth 
before her, would drown—drown like the weary 
or wicked who throw themselves willingly into 
the muddy waters of the Thames to escape frou 
the misery they cannot face any longer—drown 
before she had had time to grasp the happiness 
which was held out to her by atempting fate— 
drown when she was the light of her father’s 
home, the hope of Frank’s existence ; when life 
had never seemed so sweet before, when death 
had never been half so terrible—oh Heaven have 
mercy ! 

Beads of perspiration stood out on the broad, 
white forehead, the blue eyes were strained with 
wild anxiety, 

Oh, Heaven ! how she struggled— whilst lower 
and lower sank the boat, and not one inch nearer 
to the bank could she get it to move, 

She thought of her father sitting quietly in 
his study, his forehead wrinkled with the evolu- 
tion of some grand thought, how he would spring 
to his feet and dash his M.S. on one side if he 
knew that his only child was dying only a few 
miles away. oe 

How everyone in the house would rush out as 











Saad were mad, and hurry hopelessly to save 
er. 

And then her thoughts darted off to her lover, 
so very near—and yet so fatally far—waiting for 
his little Rose to come back—and he would wait 
—wait—and she would never come—and after a 
time they would bring him her hat—there it lay 
already on the water—and she would soon float 
beside it—and then he would know that he would 
never see her again. 

A great sob rose in her throat, a mist gathered 
before her eyes ; the boat was going from under 
her, sinking lower and lower. 

“ Frank—Frank—good: bye !” 

The cry rang out far and wide over the silence 
of the lake. A large and ever widening ripple 
came upon the surface, and then there was an 
awful silence, and where that gaily painted little 
craft hud been—there was an empty space ! 





CHAPTER VIIL 
ON THE ALERT. 


THERE is a curious sympathy between two 
people who sincerely love each other, over which 
separation or distance has no effect. 

Lady Hurlington had given strict orders that 
Frank Rivers was to keep in bed till a late hour, 
in order that he might be quite fresh for the 
evening. 2 

Other mornings he had been content to 
lie quietly in that comfortable bedroom, and rest 
his aching head which had not yet recovered 
from. the effects of his accident, but to-day a 
spirit of restlessness was upon him, and he 
dressed himself quickly and hurried down-stairs. 

“ Where’s Roze?”’ he asked, directly he saw 
the Countess. ‘ 

She reproved him smilingly for disobeying her 
orders, atid asked him to come into the green- 
house with her to select the plants which were 
to decorate the ball-room. 

“T must see Rose first, and then I'll come to 
you like a shot,” he said, quickly, and hurried off, 
possessed by a feeling that haste was necessary. 

He could not account for it, but it so possessed 
bim that his walk almost developed into a run. 
Whilst the Countess shrugged her shoulders with 
rather an offended air, and said to herself that 
lovers were all alike, but she hai thought that 
Fravk Rivers was different. 

He had jumped over the fence which separated 
the shubberies from the grassy slope beyond, at 
the foot of which lay the lake, and at the same 
moment Rose’s last despairing cry reached his ears. 

For one moment it seemed to freeze his blood, 
but the next he dashed down the slope, followed 
by Payn, who had also heard the cry, and was 
afraid something was wrong. 

“ Where—where is she?” gasped Frank, looking 
wildly round for anything in the shape of a boat. 

“There—look, sir—there’s summat in the 
water,” and Payn pointed with a shaky hand to 
an oar which was floating with what looked like a 
tangle of yellow seaweed caught round it. 

Off went Frank’s coat and waistcoat, and then 
he kicked off his boots and then threw himself 
into the water. 

He had some way to swim, and his strength 
was not what it used to be before his accident, 
but love gave him a boundless energy which 
carried him on with rapid strokes, whilst Payn 
ran as hard as he could to the landing-steps near 
which a punt was moored, 

He sprang into it and pushed off as quickly as 
possible, knowing that no time was to be lost if 
the poor little lady was to be brought out alive. 

Frank, making desperate efforts and using all 
his strength, reached the oar at last and pulled it 
towards him. 

Two small white hands were clinging to it, and 
a mass of golden hair was coiled round it. He 
drew the little head, the pale sweet face out of 
the water, and holding his left arm firmly round 
her slight body, struck out with his right for 
land. 

But his strength was by this time very nearly 
exhausted, and the distance so quickly traversed 
in his intense eagerness seemed infinitely longer 
now that he bad to return. 

If it were impossible to save her—his darling 





little Rosebud—it would be, at least, possible to 
die with her—anything rather than let her slip 
from him into the “ Land of Shadows ;” but just 
ashe wasthinking that hecould nothold out much 
lounger the welcome noise of the stroke of an oar 
wes heard, and the young gardener appeared 
with the punt. 

Rose was lifted into it with the greatest care, 
and then Frank clambered in and took her in his 
arms. She had never seemed so dear to him as 
now, when snow-white cheeks and closed eyes 
made it seem as if death had already claimed her 
fur his prey. 

Slowly and carefully she was taken up to the 
house,and Lady's Hurlington’s dismay can scarcely 
be described. Dr. Seton was sent for post haste, 
but Rose was already reviving, and when she was 
safely in bed she told her hostess how the boat 
had sprung an alarming leak and filled so rapidly 
with water that she could not get to land. 

“But it was quite new—only bought a few 
weeks ago, and you've rowed in it every day and 
never found a leak before. I don’t understand 
it at all!” exclaimed the Countess. 

She understood it still less when a message was 
brought up from the head gardener to the effect 
that the boat had been recovered, and on looking 
over it he had found that a hole had been 
maliciously bored through the bottom. Z 

“ What an extraordinary thing!” exclaimed 
Lady Hurlington. “Just as if somebody wanted 
one of us to be drowned !” 

“Misa Urquhart was the only one that ever 
went into it,” the gardener replied with a mysti- 
fied look in his grave, grey eyes. ‘ 

“And nobody could have a grudge against 
Mies Urquhart,” the Countess said, confidently. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady,” the man said, 
abruptly ; “but did you ever give that Mr. 
Mordaunt leave to roam about the place at any 
hour he choose ?” 

“Certainly not,” she said in surprise. 

“T was up in goodish time this morning, as 1 
was in a fidget about one of the greenhouses, a8 
Payn is careless about shutting the windows ; 
but Mr. Mordaunt was before me, He was 
coming up from the lake, just as the stable 
clock struck five. And I gave him a start by 
wishing him good-morning all of a sudden. I 
assure you, my Jady,” his features relaxing into 
a grim smile, “he gave such a start you might 
have taken him for a pick-pocket just caught in 
the act.” 

“ Perhaps his lordship has given him leave to 
fish,” the Countess said, quietly, but she went 
away with a very puzzled look in her grey eyes. 

Rose was kept in bed till late in the afternoon, 
when she insisted upon getting up. In answer 
to everyone's anxious inquiries she said she felt 
quite well, only very tired. A 

She came down into the boudoir with a little 
white shaw! over her shoulders, as she felt chilly 
from the effects of the shock. Frank sat by her 
side on the sofa, reading out of a new book which 
had just arrived, but every now and then 
stopping to feast his eyes with the sight of bis 
recovered treasure, and to draw her slight form 
close to his heart as he remembered how nearly 
he had lost her for ever. 

* a - 7 

Strains of festal music filled the air as the 
party from the Hall entered the long, brilliantly- 
lighted drawing room. Althea was looking 
splendidly handsome, in a red satin bodice, with 
a black lace skirt; but Julian Mordaunt, who 
followed close behind the genial Baronet, looked 
as white as his own shirt front. His dark eyes 
roamed round the long array of girls’ faces. 
Rose Urquhart was not there he could see at 4 
glance, and yet if anything had happened this 
dance would never have been given. 

“ Why don’t you answer me? I've spoken to 
you twice,” Althea said, impatiently. 

He started and looked confused. 

“A thousand pardons. But the band, you 
know, and the clatter of voices, What did you 
sa g ” 

of Where’s Rose?” asked Sir Daniel as soon as 
he had greeted his hostess. 

“She will be here directly. How d’ye do, Mr. 
Mordaunt. This is not I believe the first visit 
you have paid to the Court to-day.” She was 
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going to add “did you come for the fishing ?” 
but the words were frozen on her tongue by the 
ghastliness of his face. A new and horrible idea 
flashed through her mind, and nearly took her 
breath away. 

He was turning away with Althea on his arm, 
epparently in great haste to join in the waltz 
which had just begun, when she stopped him 
with an imperative gesture. 

“ Stay, I’ve something to tell you.” 

“ Another time! Lady Hurlington,” he said, 
hurriedly. “A band waits for no man,” And 
the next moment he was whirling round the 
room with the girl for whom he had sold his 
honour and his peace! And then, when he 
stopped after as lovg a turn as Althea’s breath 
could last out, he saw Rose standing in the duor- 
way. 

veritable white rose to-night, without 
a vestige of colour in her soft young cheeks, lean- 
ing against the frame of the door, as if all the 
vitality of youth and health had been drained 
out of her by some dread vampire. She was 
looking round the room as if anxious to discover 
her friends, but with a quick movement he slunk 
behind another couple unable to meet the glance 
of those innocent blue eyes. 

“ How ill the poor girl looks!” exclaimed the 
girl in front of them, in a sympathising tone, as 
she fanned her own heated face. 

“ Haven’t you heard? She was nearly drowned 
this morning,” replied her partner, the Rev. 
Cyril Hodson, “It was the nearest shave pos- 
sible, orly Rivers came up just in time to pull 
her out of the lake. She is going to return 
thanks at watins to-morrow.” 

“What was that?” exclaimed Althea, with 
eager curiosity, ‘ 

‘Some Sunday school teacher fell into the 
village pond, probably,” said Mordaunt, moving 
off “Didn’t you admire the way in which he 
brought in that touch about church ?” 

“TI don’t see anything to laugh at. I +hould 
be very thankful to Heaven if I got into the 
water,” with a shudder, “and anyone pulled me 
out.” 

“Tshould be very thankful to the man who 
did it,” he said, scoffingly. 

“There’s Rose at last ; but looking like a ghost. 
Let us go and speak to her.” 

“No, come this way,” stiiding towards the 
terrace, as if he were a debtor with a dun at his 
heels. “ Are you tired of me already?” 

Rather against her will, Althea allowed herself 
to be led out into the starlight. 

As it was still so early in the evening very few 
of the dancers had come out, but the Earl was 
talking to Sir Daniel under the shadow of the 
house, 

Mordaunt’s ears, which were terribly on the 
alert that night, caught the words,— 

“ Most extraordinary thing. A hole bored right 
through the bottom of the boat,” 

“ Good Heavens! to think if Frank hadu’t 
been on the spot that poor child would have 
foully murdered,” the Baronet said, his deep 
voice tremulous with the horror of the thought. 

“T’ve put it isto the hands of the police,” re- 
joined the Earl, sternly. 

“Did you hear that?” Althea said, in a low 
voice. “ Lord Hurlington said something about 
the police,” 

“ Yes, some of the fish have been poached. 
You know he is on the bench, and a policeman 
comes as naturally to him as a butler. But, 
darling,” his voice softening, and the look of alert 
suspicion passing away from his face, “tell me it 
again, You are fond of me; and if I only can 
come to you, not as a pauper ora beggar, you will 
have me, won’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes, if the sky turns green, and the grass 
blue, and the roses smell nasty, and the onions 
smell sweet,” she answered, provokingly, loving 
to tease him, because he felt every prick so 
absurdly acutely. 

* “Don’t trifle with me,” he said, hoarsely, “life 
and death, heaven and hell are in the balance,” 
hanging his head, as he looked far away over the 
shadowy gardens, with dark thoughts in his 
half-crazed mind that it was impossible for her 
to fathom. 

(Continued on page 499.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 


THE news of Anastasi Vignetti’s death reached 
Cuthbert Denison through the medium of the 
newspaper. 

He did not feel exactly comfortable when he 
read the brief, but pathetically expressed an- 
nouncement, that a fair young life had ended all 
so early, 

He looked eagerly for some comment, some 
hint about that scene in the library at Yelverton, 
abut the pistol shot that had been the actual 
cause of Tasi’s death, but to his great relief 
nothing was said. 

The news of Jocelyn’s bereavement appeared in 
the ordinary death column, it merely gave the 
name aud the age of the dead girl, and a few 
simple words of deepest sorrow and regret from 
those who knew and loved her. 

Cuthbert drew a deep breath. 

So there would be no esclandre! no examina- 
tion—nothing—the story of that day, of that 
fatal pistol shot was to be buried with Anastasi’s 
body in the silence of the tomb. 

So much the better ; he was in no mood for 
any extra annoyance, any further difficulty. 

He sent a passing curse after the dead girl. 

But for her it would have been Jocelyn’s death 
that would have been announced. 

What the devil did she mean by coming 
between him and his vengeance? As she had 
suffered so she deserved to suffer, he had no pity 
for her; the shot that bad lodged itself in her 
breast was not meant for her, she had herself to 
thank for all that had happened. 

Cuthbert plunged heavily into business in 
these few days that followed on that memorable 
journey to Yelverton ; he could not-rest quietly 
a single instant, a perfect fever of nervousness 
and irritation seemed to overwhelm him ; he could 
neither eat nor sleep, he fumed and raged like a 
madman because there was no possibility of l:is 
lawsuit coming on until October. The courts 
were now broken up, the long vacation was 
started. There was nothing to do but to wait, 
counting the days till the time arrived when he 
could promise himself the satisfaction of dragging 
his cousin’s name and honour through the mud, 
of demonstrating to the world Jocelyn Gretton’s 
proper status, of declaring himself eventually the 
legal and rightful owner of Yelverton and all that 
belonged to it, 

These were long, wretched days to Cuthbert, 
he lived almost entirely at his chambers trying 
to lose himself and his eager desire for revenge in 
such work as was possible to him in this slack 
searon. 

He was not permitted? much chance of this, 
apart from the burning bitterness of his disap- 
pointment over Margaret apart from the horrible 
realisation that all hope with Margaret had gone 
for evermore ; there came outside things to recall 
him to the truth of what lay ahead and about 
him. 

The first of these was a communication from 
Mir, Fielding’s head clerk, acquainting Mr. Deni- 
son with the fact that he had been deputed by 
Lady Hilliard to request that every paper and all 
busine-s connected with her affairs should be 
delivered up immediately to the legal firm who 
were Jocelyn’s Gretton’s friends and advisers. 

This was a terrible blow to Cuthbert, and 
strange to say an unexpected one ; he had in fact 
allowed some vague touches of hope to creep to 
him through this channel. So long as he had 
business connections with Margaret so long he 
must be brought in contact with her, and if only 
a chance could be given him to have a short con- 
verse with her he told himself with conviction he 
would be able to make good his lost position in 
this girl’s eyes. 

With this terse command from Mr. Fielding’s 
office however, all kind of hope died out of the 
man’s heart. 

He might find what triumph and happiness 
was possible to him in the revenge that was (he 
told himself) so certain to come. The greater 
triumph, the fierce, passionate joy of winning to 


himself the woman Jocelyn had loved would 
never now be his. 

His mental sufferirgs were terrible at this 
time, 

He grew strangely altered ; his mother and his 
friends never saw him, he took up his abvde at 
the Temple altogether, and when he went out be 
had the air of a man who was haunted by some 
perpetual shadow, some spectre of trouble that 
would not be exorcised, 

All the news that reached him came to him 
through the medium of the newsparers. From 
this source he learnt that Lady Hilliard was 
returned to London, and would remain in town 
a few days, probably a fortnight, before going to 
stay with the Duchess of Caledouia in Scotland. 
From the newspapers Cuthbert read also how 
Jocelyn had left his father’s home at last and had 
come to London to prepare all the evidence 
necessary for the defence of the lawsuit that 
was about to be brought against him. 

The absolute sincerity of the sympathy 
expressed for Jocelyn in bis trouble was not the 
least of all the bitter things Cuthbert had to 
endure—the quiet yet sharp remarks made upon 
his antagonistic attitude to his cousin, were as so 
much gall to his nervous overstrung system. 
He was so furious at times it was with difficulty 
he could restrain hims-lf from doing vivlence to 
one or avother of these newspaper proprietors 
who permitted these unflattering comments on his 
conduct to appear in their respective journals. 

Cuthbert was however nothing if not wise, and he 
restrained his anger, contenting himself withutter- 
ing deep, fierce curses against all whom he called 
his enemies. He wasleft almost entirely to himself. 
The social world was scattered far and wide, and 
of personal or very intimat» acquaintances, Cuth- 
bert was, as we know, quitedevoid. Jocelyn had 
been the closest friend he had ever possessed, 
and he was gone for ever. 

Cuthbert’s mother did not trouble him very 
much. Mrs. Denison was so completely wrapped 
up, in fancied ailments that she remembered 
scarcely anything outside them. She was now 
however so deeply interested in planning out her 
life once she was returned to Yelverton, that for 
the first time forsyears she almost forgot to be 
an invalid. 

The moment the case was decided she would 
of course return to the old home where she had 
lived as a girl. The prospect of the future 
pleased Mrs. Denison very much—she had neither 
sympathy nor regret to bestow upon Jocelyn in 
the trial her son had brought iuto his life. Mrs, 
Denison had never cared for Joce'yn, neither 
had she had a grain of love for his father. The 
young and beautiful Italian mother had always 
roused her jealousy, and iustead of feeling honest 
horror at the dishonour that threatened to fall 
upon the memory of her brother and his wife, 
Mrs. Denison could only rejoice in the fact that 
she could have a definite slap now at the 
character and good name of the dead woman 
whom she had taught herself to hate as com- 
pletely as her poor mean nature knew how. 

She was quite content’ to let Cuthbert alone ; 
so long as he allowed her an ample supply of 
money and permitted her to entertain her friends 
as often as she liked, Mrs. Denison was perfectly 
satisfied, she was aiways a little in awe of her 
son, and was much fonder of him at a good dis- 
tance, She was only counting the days now 
when she could pack up her numerous trunks 
and join her son at Yelverton, to reign there as 
mistress till Cuthbert should decide to take unto 
himself a wife, a circumstance which was aot 
one Mrs. Denison particularly desired as matters 
were now arranged, to see accomplished, 

So, with vain and selfish dreams on _ his 
mother’s part, and with long, silent hours full of 
restlessness and impotent longing spent in soli- 
tude by Cuthbert, the days went slowly by and 
the date of his revenge and triumph drew appre- 
‘ ciably nearer. 

{Jt was when the vision of this triumph had 
begun to grow into a certainty, an absolute 
actuality, that Mr. Fielding returned from his 
long tedious search in Italy, and at one blow 
shattered the castle of hate and revenge which 
Cuthbert Denison had been building up so 
slowly and with such convincing determination 
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in the pathway of Jucelyn’s future life and 
happiness 
. 7 *. . * 

Those long, hot August days were sad and 
weary Ones for Margaret Hilliard, and for the 
man she Loved, 

Kathleen Bartropp stood on one side, a sorrow- 
ful witness to the pain that struggled in the 
hearts of these two who were sodearto her. As 
Kathleen began to 
grow nervous aa well as sorrowful. 

It was not Margaret who brought this feeling. 
Poor litrle Margaret! If sie could have wept 
out the ceaseless anguish of her sel:-reproach aod 
remorse all the days of her life, she would 
gladly have done it now; but her remorse 
seemed all in vain, c 

Kathleen could not endure to look at the girl, 
the expression on the sweet, lovely face was 60 
terrible in its grief and its re-ignation to that 
gi f. 

There had been no explanation between Juce- 
lyn and Margaret. After Tasi’s death they had 
not met till the day of the funeral. 

Jocelyn had shut himself into the library that 
would be for ever haunted by the memory of 
that woman's sacrifie; and there, alone, with 
not, tearless eyes he had read slowly through the 
pathetic confe-sion Anastasi had written expressly 
for him to read. The ful) story of the giri’s 
iobility, the complete surrender of hers: If to the 
ove that had come to her so overy« weringly, was 
reveal d to Jocelyn io this confession, 


Hie was conscious of nethivg but grief as he 
read, grief that he had not been permitied, with 
his own lips, to have assured Ansstasi of his full 
forgiveness for the slight deception she had 
practised on his father and himeelf. The wrong 
that seemed so great to her was but a little 
thing in he eyes. 

Que phrase entirely expressed the whole hia- 
tory of her heart. 

“T came to denounce — to destroy,” she 
wrote sorrowfully. “IT remain to atone for my 
wrong, to pive, if needs be miy life isself as a 
testimony to the deep regret with which I 
realize my wrong. Forgive me, Jocelyn, dear 
brother, When you read flwese words I shall 
have returned once again to my native land, I 
hall be separated from you forever. Forgive 
me the wreny L have done, and give me, if you 
can, the joy cf feeling you neither despise nor 
hate me,” 

And now she waa indeed gone. The life she 
would gac:ifice ko easily for him had been ended 
in this very same sacrifice. She was gone, net to 
that native land of which she sp ke, but to a 
land from winch there was no retura, a land of 
tnfathomable mystery and shadows, 

Jocelyn pressed the paper to his lips, and his 
eyes filled with hot tears as he did s», 

“ Forgive you! Oh, Tasi! Tasi! 
Heaven L hat died instead of you!” 

imself in his sorrow. 

It was acry wrung from the bitterness of his 
sufferings. Life seemed to streich so bare, so 

esolate, so c ld before him now. 


would to 
he said to 


When the funeral was over, and all was done, 
Jovelyn determined to leave Yelverton, 
He had many quiet talks with Kathleen. 
vly Hilliard aud «he had been carried away to 
the Barn by Lady Charlotte Moro, but Kath- 
leen walked over to Yelverton aud spent 
heurs each day with Jocelyn. 

She was fu'l of tact. She did not speak of the 


Y 


long 


u'ject that was dearest to her heart, although 
was almest terrible to her to retura to 
Margaret, and meer the mute and 


entreaty 
yony of these sweet brown eyes with no word 
f hope or future joy to dispel the grief that 
raged in the young heart, 

Since the moment when they had stood side 
by side a 


Tasis funeral, Margaret and Jocelyn 
had not 


met The suffering which was eating 
sway the gil’s very life itself was »linost 
han she c Kathleen knew well 
Jocelyn mide some sign, gave some 

forgiveness and 
uld do nothing to end her t 
wi remorse, 


When Joc lyn determined to 


uld endure ; but 
lal unless 
lovemen! hope, 
ture of suspense 


; 
go to London, 


Margaret | 





Kathleen determined to carry Lady Hilliard 
back to town also. She was becoming full of 
despair, 

“ He loves her, but he cannot forget ; neither 
will he allow her to come in‘o his life now with 
this shame hanging over him,” Kathleen said to 
herself, as she sat lcoking into the young man’s 
worn, handsome face. 

Margaret, alas! had another translation for 
Jocelyn’s silence and coldness. 

“He will never, never forgive me. I have 
struck him to the heart. He is changed to me ; 
he vill never love me again. And how can I 
hope for it, when I have treated him so cruelly, 
so shamefully ?” 

It was this thought that worked that look of 
sorrowful resignation on the girl’s face, a look 
that made Kath'een’s heart ache to see. 

They went back to London, and Yelverton was 
shut up and left in Chadwick's care. Borrett 
did rot travel with his master, he asked for a 
hliday and obtained it. 

After that one hopeful message from Mr. 
Fielding, there was a long silence of many days. 

Jocelyn lived through those days he scarcely 
knew how ; his heart seemed buried in the g' ave 
that held the beloved remains of those just 
lately dead, The Duchess, who was still in town, 
was in great trouble about the young fellow. 
She could hardly restrain her tears when she saw 
him first after all the terrible events that had 
happened. He was so changed, so very, very 
different. H-+r anger against Margaret rose again 
as she looked at him. 

“You say she will die of a broken heart,” she 
cried once to Kathleen Bartr. pp when they were 
alone discussing the situation, as they never 
failed to do now, “and a right punishment too ; 
how could she treat him as she did? Why I[ 
would not behave to a dog as Margaret behaved 
to Jecelyn Gretton.” 

“Oh t you must not be so harsh,” Kathleen had 
answered quickly ; “try and put yourself in 
Margaret’s place ; she was foolish, if you will, to 
act as she did on her own responsibility, but she 
did not know she was being cruel. Put away all 
anger against her, dear friend, and let us see what 
we can do to bring some gleam of sunshine into 
the lives of these two; think how happy, how 
very, very happy they were only a little while 
ago.” 

Kathleen’s eyes filled with tears, and the 
Duchess grew softer towards Margaret imme- 
diately. 

“Ob! that brute of a man!” she cried, apos- 


| trophizing Cuthbert Denison vielently ; “I feel 


tore } 


as theugh T could kill him! Is it possible so 
wicked a creaturecanlive and flourish, Kathleen?” 

“He is in Heaven’s hands ; his punishment 
will come from a higher power than any of us ! ” 

Kathleen said this sombrely, though she shiv- 
ered as she speke, The remembrance of the scene 
in the library at Yelverton rose before her as 
vividly as though it were being enacted over 
once again. The vision of Cuthbert’s white, evil 
face gave her a shock as she recalled it. 

“Wicked ” he was indeed, no words of hers 


| could describe how truly wicked. 


But remembrance of Cuthbert’s evil did not 
biing any help to the sorrowful problem of the 
moment, 

“Jocelyn will make no sign—think of his 
nature, of his pri‘e,” the Duchess said with a 
sigh ; “ even if Margaret had done nothing to 
wound him he would act just the same, and after 
all I suppose he is right, Kathleen; until this 
case is settled he cannot, as a mon of bonour, 
make any overture to the girl. If only some- 
thing would happen ! Why does not Mr, Fielding 
wiite or send some news? He roused our hopes 
tremendo. sly by that telegram, and now it seems 
all despair again.” 

Kathleen sat very silent for a long while. 

“ Duch ss,” she said after that pause: “you 
are a woman of the world, you can read people 
and things as cleverly as most haman beings; will 
you tell me your real opinion of the future. If 
this cise shou'd go against. Jocelyn; if his home, 
his name, hix honour is stripped from him, what 
about our li tle girl? Will there be no hope for 
her, will none of her happiness return ?” 








| 
i 


The Duchess was silent also a m»ment. 

“My dear,” she said with a sigh when she 
spoke, “you ask me frankly and as frankly I 
will answer you. I don’t pretend to be clererer 
than most people, but in the case of Jocelyn 
Gretton I hold myself competent to judge, for I 
have seen the boy grow up as it were under my 
very eyes. If the worst happens, Kathleen, if 
this brute proves the miserable case to be true 
and well-founded, I fear, alas, there will never be 
a future for our little Margaret as Jocelyn’s wife. 
It is because of my knowledge of the man’s 
character, of his nature, that I stand on one side 
now and make no effort to bring them together ; 
far better is it for Margaret to fight against this 
prisent sorrow, than to let a new aud more 
terrible one spring up in the future. We can, 
in fact, do nothing but wait, my dear ; and wait 
and pray that by every right of justice and 
tru'h the poor boy may be restored to a certain 
extent to the place that was his before.” 

Kathleen drove away from this interview with 
the duchess sad and heavy at’ heart. In truth 
she could see no light ahead for the two she 
loved so much. 

It was impossible to go against the wisdom of 
the older woman, and in Kathleen’s heart of 
hearts there was little hope that Mr. Fielding’s 
journey to Italy would be fraught with any sort 
of success to the lawsuit looming in the near 
distance, 

She went slowly into the big old house and 
enquired fur Margaret as she went. 

“ Her ladyship went out, miss, about an hour 
ago ; she said she would be late, perhaps, but 
would return for dinner. She left you a little 
note upstairs, miss. Her ladyship went on foot, 
miss ; she said she preferred to walk !” 

Kathleen went upstairs quickly. She easily 
found the note waiting for her, and she tore it 
open with some trepidation. 

It was very brief. 


‘Do not be angry with me, darling,” was what 
she read. “I am going to him ; I feel as if I had 
come to the end of my strength ; I can endure 
the suspense no longer ; I must speak to him. I 
want only to know that he forgives, only this, 
Kathie, and I will try to be brave for all the rest. 
I shall not be very long. He will see me surely— 
surely he will see me. Oh! Kathie darling, 
pray for me that the joy of his forgiveness, at 
least, may be granted tome. You are so good ; 
you understand so well, I know you will uot be 
angry with me for what I have done, 


* Your MARGARET,” 


Kathleen Bartropp’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Angry with you, my poor darling!” she said 
to herself. “ I will not cease to pray that some little 
gleam of the happiness I so desire to see once 
again in your life may come to you, Margaret, 
from this visit to your dear love!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


JocenyNn had returned to his old rooms when 
he had left Yelverton for London. He went to 
them by force of habit, and curmudgeon as the 
landlaty was, even she had a word of welcome 
for the pale, thin young man with his prematurely 
silvered hair and deep mourning garments. 

The absence of Borrett, too, was an additional 
reason for the surly woman’s welcome. 

“T have no servant now,” Jocelya had said, in 
the quiet, weary voice which was habitual with 
him now. “You must wait upon me altogether, 
if you please.” 

The woman nodded her head and had glanced 
after him with much curiosity. 

“Why, he’s growd almost a old man!” she 
said to herself. 

Jocelyn lived mechanically almost. He went 
nowhere, he saw no one save the representatives 
from Mr. Fieldiug’s office, or an occasional visit 
from Kathleen Bartropp. 

The name of Margaret was not even mentioned 
between them at the-e tines. 

It was in vain for Kathleen to even try aad 
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imagine the real condition of Jocelyn’s mind 
t wards the girl he had loved so passionately, the 
girl who ha! been so nearly his wife. 

The anguish of the past weeks, the fierceness 
of the trouble seemed to have robbed the man of 
his old character, He was quiet almost to 
moroseness ; nothing seemed to move him, save 
mention of Tasi’s name, remembrance of her 
sorrowful end. 

Kathleen had yearned, hungered to break the | 
spell of silence that hung about poor Margaret 
and her grief. She did not dare to doit. There 
was something powerful and subtle in his manner 
that restrained her. 

Did he then no longer love the women who was 
to have been his wife? Had the tenderness, the 
vitality of his passion for: Margaret, actually 
gone? Was hope and happiness killed for ever 
by the weighty blows of grief and disaster ? 

These and many such questions ran unceas- 
ingly through Kathleen’s mind ; they surged with 
horrible prominence in poor little Margaret 
Hilliard’s heart, as she stood at last.at her love's 
door and sought the interview he had not offered 
to give. 

She was white as death, but she looked 
supremely lovely when the door was opened to 
her. 

The housekeeper glanced at her curiously. 

“Yes ; he’s in, you can gO up. The first land- 
ing, the door opposite the stairs.” 

Margaret trembled in every limb, sh» scarcely 
kuew how she reached the top; her heart was 
beating almost to suffocation, she had te cling 
to the banisters to preveut herself from falling. 

With a fervent prayer for courage and for 
success, the girl conquered her weakness, 

She advanced to the door and struck it gently. 
Jocelyn’s voice answered..her summons imme- 
diately, but Margaret could not enter all at once. 

She leaned against the doorway and covered 
her face with her hands. 

The task after all was too great; she could 
not carry it through; it was his coldness she 
feared ; his refusal of forgiveness, his reuun- 
ciation of all love.” 

She paused so long that Jocelyn came to the 
door to see who knocked. 

As he beheld her stan‘ing there so desolate, so 
fall of sorrow, a quick, sharp pain ran through 
his heart. 

“ Margaret !” he said, hurriedly ; he put out 
his hands and drew her gently into the room. 
“‘ Margaret—my little Margaret,” he said, the 
tenderness in his voice was like heavenly music 
to her ears, 

He seemed to speak unconsciously ; the sight 
of her seemed to have brought some powerful 
influence upon him ; he was no lon_er dull, cold, 
apathetic, he trembled as she did, and his face 
was flushed. 

“ Margaret !” he said again, and he closed the 
door and stood looking at her lovely young face, 
so white and changed with its grief stains, yet 
still so inexpressibly sweet and beautiful. 

It seemed to him as if an angel was suddenly 
standing before him, as if a broad, bright streak 
of golden sunlight had flooded a grey, culd 
gloom. 

His heart thrilled ; his hands trembled. 

“ Margaret ; it is you—you—yourself, no spirit, 
no imagination |” 

She broke out into a little ery, and clung to 
hin passionately. 

“Oh! my love—my love ; my poor, poor love 
how good you are to ime; you are glad to see 
me ; you do not say one harsh word ; you—you 
forget, all the wrong I havedone. Oh! Jocelyn, 
my love—my l.ve; I cannot live without you ; 
take me back to your heart ; take me back, my 
darling, and tell me you forgive me !”’ 

Jocelyn drew the slender, agitated figure into 
his arms, he wrapped those arms about it and 
hid the lovely, weeping face upon his breast. 

“My Margaret; my little Margaret,” he 
whispered, softly. 

The exquisite joy of her presence seemed to 
steal to him by slow degrees ; he had all the 
feelings of a prisoner suddenly released, of a man 
who, from all the miseries and sufferings of 





starvation turns at last and sees relief at hand. 


He remembered nothing at this moment but 
the wonderful joy ; the extraordinary exhilira- 
tion that swept over him as he felt his love cling- 
ing to his hold, her heart pressed close to his 
heart. 

“Tt is life; it is happiness!” he said to him- 
self, in a dazed and yet a passionate way, it was 
solong since he had tasted happiness, since he 
had seemed to live. 

He was scarcely sane in this moment. 

He could do nothing but clasp the slender 
figure still more closely to his breast kissing her 
beauti'ul hair, murmuring her name. 

The ecstacy passed at last, and remembrance 
returned. 

He put her gently into a chair, and stood 
smoothing the curls from her hot brow. 

“You have come here alone, Margaret?” he 
asked, after a little while, when she had grown 
calmer, 

She nodded her head, 

Her heart was too full for words. The relief, 
after the agony of -uspense, after the torture she 
had endured so long, was almost like a sharp 
pain. She rested her head, with its wealth of 
red gold hair, against his arm. The sigh that 
escaped her lips as she did this spoke volumes, 

Jocelyn echoed the sigh. The old trouble had 
seemed to have vanished at their re-union, but 
what would be the old trouble in. comparison to 
the new? How could they endure even to speak 
of separation in this moment of restored h«ppi- 
ness ? and yeé—and yet 

The man’s heart sank with a sorrowful thud 
as the realization of his duty and all that lay 
about and beyond that duty rose befure him so 
clearly. 

It had needed but the sound of his love’s 
voice—but the touch of her small hand, to wake 
from its lethargy the heart and soul of his exis- 
tence ; yet it seemed to Jocelyn in this moment, 
that the misery that hai fallen from him as by 
magic Margaret’s coming, could not even be 
reckoned with that which stared them both in 
the face now. . 

What the Duchess had said to Kathleen was 
only too true. Though he might love Margaret, 
as he did, with all the intensity and tenderness 
of passion of which his nature was capable, yet, 
never whilst the shadows of shame and dishovour 
and disinheritance hung so threateningly above 
his head, would Jovelyn permit his love to out- 
weigh his sense of duty. 

Thus, though she lay once again upon his heart. 
though his eyes were fixed on her lovely face and 
his hand rested reverently aud teuderly on her 
glorious hair— 

“Margaret must go from me again—must go, 
and must never be allowed to return.” 

This was the thought that filled Jocelyn’s mind 
so heavily that it blotted out his joy in the very 
moment of its reappearance ; that sent the flush 
from his face, the passion from his heart. 

Margaret seemed to divine the unspoken 
thought. She turned to him eagerly; she 
clasped his hand in both of hers ; she lifted her 
lovely face to him, 

“You will not send me from you, Jocelyn ? 
We are tigether again, now ; nothing shall part 
us again, dear love! Suy it, Jocelyn—say that 
nothing shall part us,” 

He checked a moan that rose te his lips; he 
bent his head till his lips touched hers, and then, 
turning from her rapidly, he flung himself into a 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

Before Margaret could rise, or even understand 
all that had happened, there came an interruption 
to their interview. There was the sound of 
hurried feet upon the stairs, then the echo of a 
cheery laugh; then a sharp, brisk knock upon 
the door, and as Margaret and Jocelyn both rose 
to their feet, that door was opened, and Mr. 
Fielding appeared—joy and satisfaction beaming 
in every line of his face; heartiest delight ring- 
ing in the sound of his voice. 

In his excitement forgetting even to salute 
Margaret, the lawyer went direct to the young 
man. 

* All happiness and honour and health to you, 
Sir Jocelyn Gretion,” he said as he stretched out 
both his hands, “I rejoice tu tell you lam the 





. 


bearer of good news—great good news! the best 
that could possibly come to you now, or at any 
time. Yes, Jocelyn, my friend, the wrong that 
was about to be dune you can never be done now. 
You stand undisputed master of your own—no 
man can touch your honour by so much asa 
breath. I knew if there were justice and right 
in the world that this was the news I should 
have to bring you. Thank Heaven my hope was 
not built too high, and I thank Heaven, indeed, 
that I have been permitted to wipe this trouble 
from your life, now and for ever!” 

Jocelyn stood motionless a long, long moment. 
He seemed to be dazed with the suddenness of 
Mr, Fieling’s entrance, with the swiftness of 
his words, He stood with his hands resting in 
the lawyer’s hearty clasp, motionless, speechless, 
till all at once the truth seemed to beat in upon 
him. 

With a cry—a cry full of inexpressible joy and 
of relief —Jocelyn dropped Mr. Fieldiug’s hands, 
and turned to the girl who stood white and 
tremblivg with excitement, close beside him. 

“Margaret ! Margaret!” he cried, passion- 
ately, “ my love, my own, my wife! Oh, thank 
Heaven ! thank Heaven for the mercy bestowed 
upon us!” 

Mr, Fielding turned abruptly away, and blew 
his nose violently as he saw that girlish figure 
clasped to Jocelyn’s heart. 

“Se ends Mr. Cuthbert Denison’s cleverness,” 
he said to himself ; and then, when he had 
allowed the other two ample time to recover 
their »gitation and emotion the lawyer turned 
tack to them, and plunged into a long account 
of how he managed to work out the necessary 
proofs that pase’ Jocelyn so surely, so indisput- 
ably, in his father’s home and his father’s name, 


. * * * * 


The excitement and delight that circulated 
swiftly among those who called themselves 
Jocelyn Gretton’s friends when the good news 
became known is better imagined than described. 
The intelligence spread rapidly. Mr. Fielding 
had scarcely been returned to London three 
hours befure Jocelyn’s triumph over his enemies 
had become the chief topic of conversation among 
all such as were left in town. 

There was not one person who was 
genuinely delighted at the news, 

The officers and men of Jocelyn’s regiment 
were prompt to show their satisfaction ; a letter, 
written iu the name of ali who had known him 
so well, was despatched by cab to Jocelyn’s 
chambers. 

The Duchess almost had an illumination on 
her house. Her delight was uurestrained, enthu- 
siaxtic. 

The chief actors in the drama, which hal been 
played thus successfully to an end met at her 
house that same pvight. 

To Jocelyn it was almost as though he had 
stepped back into his old life once again ; but for 
his white hair and black clothes it would have 
been hard to imagine such devastating sorrow had 
fallev upon him as that which he had lived through 
during the past long weeks. 

Hi- face grew something like its old handsome 
image under the influence of joy of relicf that 
surrounded him now. 

“We must have your wedding immediately. 
There is no need for delay,” the Duches- cried, 
warinly ; “ there shall be no fuss or fiue feathers ; 
but the sooner you make Margaret all my own 
the better for you both, Sir Jocelyn.” 

Margaret blushed at this, but she made no 
demur, and Kathleen, for once, turued deserter, 
and joised the Duchess. 

“Tf only you could persuade Mme, D’Allen- 
trandi tu be present at your marriage it would 
be delightful, Jocelyn,” she said. 

But Mr. Fielding shook bis head. 

“Mme. D'Allentrandi is longing to see her 
nephew ; but she will not come to Italy imme- 
diately. Doubtless, Sir Jocelyn will go to her 
country before long.” 

* And must there be a trial after all that you 
have brought, Mr. Fielding? Surely not,” cried 
the duchess imperiously. 

The lawyer shook his head, 


not 
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KATHLEEN SAW, STRETCHED OUT, WAN AND STIFF, 


“Tf Mr. Denison is wise he will not try to 
force the matter so far—but he will bea very 
disappointed man to-night remember, and dis- 
appoiated men do foolish things sometimes. 
Between this and October, however,” Mr. Field- 
ing, added, “‘ Cuthbert Denison will have plenty 
of opportunity of seeing how futile any action 
can be to him now I have communicated already 
with the leading newspapers, and when our young 
friend goes to read the news in the morning he 
wil! learn something that may surprise, and will 
assuredly annoy him. However, let us be happy 
to-night, and put even the remembrance of all 
disagreeables away from us. Mr, Cuthbert 
Denison is not likely to trouble any of us any 
more,” 

A statement which Mr, Fielding found was 
strengthened on the morrow in an almost appal- 
ling fashion. The same newspapers that in the 
morning were the means of making known to 
the public the news of Cuthbert Denison’s 
failure, in the evening were the medium through 
which those whoin he had worked so hard to 
ruin, learnt with shocked horror the information 
of his sudden death. 

In kis chambers in the Temple the rooms 
which Jocelyn had visited so often in days gone 
by, the dead body of the rising young barrister 
was found lying stretched on the floor a bullet 
through his heart. 

The verdict given by the public was unbe:i- 
tatingly self-murder—a suicide wrought through 
defeat and disappointment, The news caused 
Jocelyn terrible suffering, and ove and all were 
aghast at the news. 

If there was one person who doubted the value 
of the verdict given, that person was Kathleen 
Bartropp. She could hardly have told why the 
doubt came—but come it did, and coupled with 
the fact of Borrett’s strange and continued 
absence seemed to grow stronger and stronger 
every day. Kathleen kept the doubt to herself 
however, she had nothing but her woman’s in- 
tuition and suspicion to go upon ; but though in 
time the effects of the shock grew less, though 





as months rolled on and Jocelyn and his wife 
lived in deepest happiness at Yelverton, the 
feeling never quite passed from Kathleen’s mind 
that Borrett, and Borrett alone, could give the 
true story of Cuthbert Denison’s end. 

The strange absence of his faithful servant was 
a great anxiety to Jocelyn. Search was made on 
all hands, but no trace of Borrett could be found, 
and by degrees the man’s disappearance became 
something in the light of an accepted fact, and 
no further search was made. 

It was a little more than a year later when 
Yelverton was gay with visitors for the christen- 
ing of the Gretton heir, when Kathleen, going as 
she frequently did to lay some flowers on Tasi’s 
tomb, saw stretched out, wan and stiff, on the 
grass beside the monument, the figure of a man 
who once had been big and strong. 

He had been dead for hours, but one glance at 
his wasted, altered face was énough to assure 
Kathleen that the doubt she had experienced all 
along had been only too truly founded, and that 
the sudden death that had come so terribly upon 
Cuthbert Denison had been no accident or 
suicide, but the deliberate vengeance of a relent- 
less foe. 

As he had struck down the young girl, so in 
his turn he was struck down. 

The strange thing was that in avenging her 
death the man had little imagined that he had 
avenged also the old wrong which had been the 
original reason for Anastasi coming to England. 


. * . a * 


“Yelverton is the happiest place in the world. 
Jocelyn and Margaret, an ideal husband and 
wife. If you can assure me a home and an 
existence like theirs, I will perhaps consent to 
marry you.” 

Kathleen Bartropp said this with a smile to 
Lord Arthur, the Duchess’s favourite son, when 
he besought her to become his wife, but ske 
spoke the truth, and nothing more. 

The love that was written in the hearts of 
Jocelyn Gretton and his wife Margaret was no 








ON THE GRASS BESIDE THE MONUMENT, THE FIGURE OF A MAN, 


epheme al thing to pass away lightly, but was 
the deen, earnest, clinging love which abideth for 
always—FOR EVER AND A Day ! 


(THE END.] 








THE inhabitants of the hamlet of Bouzefas, in 
the Alpes Maritimes, in France, have excavated & 
huge hole, the mouth of which is closed with a 
atone slab. When anyone dies they raise this 
stone, pitch the body in, and close the hole up 
again. This has goneon from time immemorial, 
and the horrible charnel-house is almost filled 
with human bones indiscriminately mixed up. 
Cholera has at last attracted the attention of the 
authorities to this horrible state of affairs, and 
now it has been stopped. 


Ty nature marble is made out of chalk by water, 
which percolates through the chalky deposits, dis- 
solves the chalk particle by particle and chrys- 
lizes it, mountain pressure solidifying it. It has 
been found that similar results may be accom- 
plished by chemical means, First, slices of chalk 
are dipped into a colour bath, ‘staining them 
with tints that will imitate any kind of marble 
known. For this purpose the same tnineral 
stains are used as are employed in nature. For 
example, to produce counterfeit verde antique, 
oxide of copper is utilized. In like manner green, 
pink, black and other colourings are obtaived. 
Next, the chalk slices go into another bath, by 
which they are hardened and chrystalized, coming 
out, to all inteats and purposes, real marble. 








@= We would call the special attention 
of our Readers to the notice on the last 
page of this number. The New Serial Story 
“Love In a Maze,” to be commenced in our 
next issue, is one in which the interest 
created in the first number will be sustained 
until the clcese. 
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ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen Mrs. Spenser returned home and found 
Miss Hope's farewell letter, her first feeling was 
dismay, her second relief. She was a good 
woman, and she had a real concern for the fate 
of the girl whom she had learned to love as a 
dear friend. But the Rector’s wife was only 
human, She would never have turned Alice 
Hope adrift into the world to shift for herself ; 
but she could not deny she had felt very anxious 
at the responsibility of finding her a home, and it 
was a great comfort to be freed from the task of 
reccmmending her to a situation. 

Mrs. Spenser herself had led such a cared-for, 
sheltered life, that she had grown just the least 
suspicious of any woman “with a history.” She 
was generous enough to condemn Mrs. Gardener 
for her harshness to Alice Hope. Had the girl 
only been what she first thought her — a 
penniless orphan, apxious to earn her bread—the 
Rector’s wife would never have felt her an 
incubue, It was after she knew the truth, that 
“ Hope” was an assumed name, and the girl who 
bore it could never speak of her past life, because 
she was hiding from her mother and betrothed— 
it was then that Mrs. Spenser began to feel she 
had undertaken a heavy charge. 

The luncheon at Combe Lorraine did not 
dispel her anxiety. Lady Mary and she were old 
friends, and the widow made no secret of ber 
disappointment at not seeing Alice Hope. 

“ Tam anxious to meet her,” she said frankly, 
“for, between ourselves, Mrs. Spenser, I should 
not be surprised if your young protégée became 
my daughter-in-law. I know that Lal admires 
Miss Hope extremely ; and, as it is the first time 
I have known him show any interest in a young 
Indy, I can’t help thinking something may come 
of it.” 

Poor Mrs. Spenser! This was terrible news 
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“WaS SHE ALISON CHAPMAN?” SAID MR. CARLETON, SLOWLY. 


believed, in common with the general public, 
that Lionel Dare was his unzle’s heir, so that 
the Captain’s bride would, in due course, become 
a Countess and mistress of Combe Lorraine. 

The Rector’s wife felt horror-struck. She had 
an intense respect for rank. She began to feel 
guilty in having suffered Alice Hope to remain 
her guest after she discovered her story. But 
what could she du? She could not say to Lady 
Mary, “My friend is unwoithy of your son. 
She bas run away from her home to escape from 
the man she promised to marry, and whom she 
forsook on her wedding-day!” All she could 
think of was to say lamely,— 

“ With Captain Dare’s expectations, he ought 
to look higher.” 

“T shall be content, so that my boy is happy,” 
returned Lady Mary ; ‘and my brother will not 
interfere in Lal’s choice. So that his wife is a 
lady, he will exact nothing more.” 

“Alice is certainly a lady,” admitted Mrs. 
Spenser, “and she is a beautiful, sweet-tempered 
girl; but I should be very sorry if your son 
fancied her. His future wife ought not to bea 
mere nobody, who came among us in the humble 
guise of a hired companion.” 

Lionel appeared at lunch, and the quiet glance 
he cast round the room, and the disappointment 
written on his face as he discovered Miss Hope’s 
absence, confirmed his mother’s suspicions. 

He did not come to the drawing-room after 
the repast was over, and the Earl said he had 
made some excuse and ridden off at once. 

Still, not a suspicion of where he had gone 
came to Mrs. Spenser, and she left Combe 
Lorraine to make her distant cal!s, troubled only 
by the difficulty of preventing the Captain from 
meeting Miss Hope in future, little guessing he 
was even then placing his hand and heart at her 
feet. 

Their visitors departed, the Earl and his sister 
lingered for a short time in conversation. 

“Lal seemed rather ‘down’ I thought at 
lunch. I hope these months of uncertainty have 





to her. She was not in the Earl’s secret, and 


is hard enough for me, in any case, to welcome 
George’s son, but it would be ten times worse if 
I thought his existence were a disappointment to 
your boy.” 

Lady Mary smiled. 

“IT believe Lal was delighted when he got Mr. 
Chapman's letter ; and that he will be as glad as 
you can be to see the heir of Combe Lorraine 
discovered beyond a doubt. He was ‘down’ 
at lunch, I grant you; but, I fancy, we have 
Mies Hope to thank for that.” 

“Ah! Then he is serious ¢” 

“T believe he will speak to her soon,” said 
Lady Mary. “And, you know, there is really 
nothing to wait for, Lal’s means, with what § 
can give him, will be ample for a quiet married 
home. Lal will be content with ‘love in a 
cottage,’ Geoff, and you can find an heiress for 
your other unknown nephew.” 

“T’ve been going over Chapman’s letter,” said 
the Earl gravely, “and, do you know, Mary, I 
don’t hke it as well as I did at first.” 

“ T never liked it,” his sister returned quietly. 
“You and Lal seemed so much taken with it, 
I didn’t like to give my opinion ; tut I believe 
the man’s a scoundrel.” 

“ Good gracious, Mary! why didn’t you say 
so ¢” 

“ Because you might have thovght I didn’t 
want George’s son to be discovered, and I do 
most sincerely; but I believe the man who 
wrote that letter thought Lionel would be glad 
to offer him a good round sum to hold his 
tongue. Or else, why did he not apply to you in 
the first case ?” 

“ You hit the fellow pretty hard, Mary, but— 
you may be right. What I don’t like in the 
letter, now I have been through it once again, is 
its exceeding vagueness; it tells absolutely 
nothivg.” 

“You have asked Mr. Chapman down here, 
haven’t you }” 

“Yes; he arrives on Friday afternoon. I 
confess I am rather curious to see him.” 





not made him fancy his cousin must be dead, It 


“ He'll be a dissipated, <2edy-looking indivi- 
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‘and her tone was unmistakably sincere. ‘I was 
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dual, rather given to drinking. and decidedly 
shabby in the matter of dress clothes,” suggested 
Lady Mary. “I don’t believe in a lawyer who 
has no fixed address,” 

“My dear Mary, he expressly says ‘late of 
Oukhempstead,’ and he dates from a most res- 
pectable club.” 

Lady Mary was not convinced, but she 
dropped the subject seeing it was painful to her 
brother. 

The next day she was out driving, and some 
sudden impulse made her turn her ponies in the 
direction of the Rectory. She wanted to know 
the girl her boy had chosen, for she felt pretty 
certain that Alice was Lionel’s choice, although 
he had never said so in words, 

She asked for Mrs. Spenser and was shown 
into that lady’s pretty boudoir, but the rector’s 
wife looked so painfully ill at ease that Lady 
Mary felt convinced her visit was ill-chosen. 

“ Have I disturbed you,” she asked, frankly ; 
“we are such old friends, you need not stand on 
ceremony with me. Tell me frankly if I’m in 
your way ?” 

“Tam delighted to see you,” said Mrs. Spenser, 


just trying to write to you. ‘After what- you 
told me yesterday, I did not want the news to 
reach you suddenly.” 

“ But what is it?” asked Lady Dare, kindly ; 
“T am sure you are troubled about something.” 

“ Miss Hope has left me. She went,” lowering 
her tone, “ while we were away yesterday, and— 
Captain Dare was here for over.an hour before 
she went. My dear Lady Mary, I don’t know 
how to apologize to you ; but I axsure you I had 
no suspicion he cared for her till you hinted it 
yesterday.” 

Mary Dare had a large womanly heart and 
did not consider a girl must be blameworthy 
because she had refused her son. 

“There is nothing to apologise for,” she said, 
quietly. “If Miss Hope rejected Lionel—and I 
expect he proposed to her yesterday—-she had a 
perfect right to dose, Only I can’t understand 
whiy she should feel bound to leave your house.” 

“T am almost thankful she did.” said Mrs 
Spenser, sadly. “TI hada’t the lea-t idea what 
to do with her. She was a dear girl and I do 
think a good one, but there was a great deal of 
mystery about her, and I have always found 
where there is concealment there is wrong.” 

Mary Dare thought this rather a sweeping 
verdict but she only asked gravely,— 

“ What reason did Miss Hope give for leaving 
you. Don't tell me if you would rather not, 
ouly, for my boy's sake I should like to know.” 

“T will show you her letrer. I will say one 
thing for the girl she took every care to avoid 
scandal, The servants believe she was eum- | 
moned away by a letter by the second post. She 
left nearly all her things behind her, just taking | 
a small travelling bag as anyone might do sent | 
for suddenly.” 

It dawned on Lady Mary her friend thought 











homeless gitl who had left such a peaceful | 


haven. 


“There was nothing marked in her way of 


gving,” went on Mrs. Spenser. “ The pony car- | 


riage took her tu the station, and she rold the 
housemaid she was going to Londun—but you 
had better read the letter.” 

Lady Mary red it with an intense pity for the 
writer, but its contents utterly bewildered her. 
Surely they did not relate to Lionel. What was 


the great danger threatening Alice Hope ? What | 


man had such a terror for her that she volun- 
unily became a homeless fugitive rather than 
risk meeting him ? 

“Do you understand her meaning?” Lady 
Mary asked Mrs. Spenser. “ What had she to 
fear?” 


“The man she was engaged to. She ran 
away from him on her wedding-day. I only 
knew the truth two days ago. I did what I 
svuld to persuade her to go home, but it was 
ueless, It was a sad story, a large family left 
utierly unprovided for by the father’s death, 
and the only man able to help them making this 
grl’s hand his price. Of course, mercenary 
marriages are wrong but the man had done so 


| anything about Miss Hope ?” 


much for her family, and she had promised to be 
his wife, so [ must say I think it would have been 
better if she had kept her word.” 

“ He may have been a bad man.” 

“T know nothing about him except that he 
was rich, and she had known him nearly all her 
life. If he was so objectionable to her she ought 
not to have accepted him. She’s only twenty- 
one, and see what she’s made of her life. She 
can’t even speak of her past for fear of betraying 
her identity. She'll have to bear a false name 
all her days, and to hide herself like a fugitive 
whenever she hears he’s on her track, though if 
I were the man I should give up all idea of her. 
A girl who could run away on her wedding-day 
would not make a good wife,” 

“ T wonder if that was why she refused Lal?” 

“ We’ve no proof she did refuse him. I have 
told you her story, Lady Mary, that you muy 
warn Captain Dare.” 

“ What was her lover’s name ?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Northshire is such a large place, surely 
there would have been room in it for them both. 
Do you think she meant he was comivg here to 
this immediate neighbourhood,” 

Mrs, “penser looked puzzled, 

“Tf she meant that I can’t imagine how she 
heard it. I have left the servants in their mis- 
take about her being summoned away through bad 
news by post ; but I asked our old letter-carrier 
to-day, and he says he brought nothing yester- 
day afternoon but a newspaper for the Rector.” 

** And you can do nothing ?” 

“Nothing at all. She promises to write to me, 
and when I get her address I shall forward her 
things. I hope she will find some kind friends, 
poor little thing ; but I can’t help feeling relieved 
she has gone.” “ 

Lady Mary drove home angrier with the 
Rector’s wife than she had ever been in her life. 
There seemed to her something so selfish in Mrs. 
Spenser’s content at Alice Hope’s departure. 

“Captain Dare’s waiting for you, my lady,” 
said the old butler ; “ he’s been here over an 
hour. He’s in your little sitting-room.” 

Lady Mary went to him just as she was, in 
her outdoor things. Something in his haggard 
grief-stricken face warned her he was in trouble. 
Noiselessly she closed the door, and came quietly 
to his side, ‘ 

“What is it, Lal? My dear boy, what has 
happened ¢” 

He sighed wearily. Then looked up at her 
with a wistful entreaty in his eyes, 

“Mother, I’ve come to ask you a favour. 
Promise me you'll do it even if it’s against your 
judgment.” 

“Tll doit if Ican. Oh, Lal, what is it ; is it 


** How iu the world did you guess ?” 
“T have just come from the Rectory, and Mrs. 


from him two hour after the wedding. I sup- 
pose proper thinking people would say she sinned 
terribly. They would callit perjury ; but, tomy 
mind, mother, those who drove her to the act are 
most to blame.” 

“Married!” the words escaped Lady Mary 
almost asa gasp. “ Mrs, Spenser only spoke of 
au engagement.” 

“She was married to him on the last day of 
October. No one would pay the money her 
mother owed him. He was going to turn that 
mother and her little children homeless and penni- 
less into the street. She—the girl respectable 
matrons would scora as a sinuer—sold herself for 
their sakes,” 

“Poor child!” Lady Mary’s tears fell thick 
and fast. “What could her mother have been 
like to exact such a sacrifice ¢” 

Lionel shook-his head. 

“ Has she gone away for my sake? I told her 
I could not live.on so near to her and yet o ter- 
ribly separated, and that I should try to exchange 
into a regiment stationed abroad, Doyou think 
she has gone away that I may be free to stay ?” 

“No, Mrs. Spenser showed me her parting 
letter, and from that it is certain she left the 
Rectory to avoid meeting some man she dreaded. 
She said she had heard he was coming to North- 
shire. She speaks of him as the man to escape 
whom she gave up her home, her friends, and 
name.” 

“It must be her husband ?” 

Lady Mary bowed her head. 

‘How could she hear he was coming? No 
one saw her after you left her, aud she had no 
letters.” 

A light broke on Lionel. 

“T told her Mr. Chapman was coming to see 
my uncle to-morrow. It was after that she 
fainted. You know, mother, he describes him- 
self as ‘late of Oakhempstead.’ The first time I 
ever saw her was in the train last September, and 
she gotiu at Oakhempstead station.” 

“ Her husband must be a man of some position 
if he was such a good match her mother made 
her sell herself for his gold,” objected Lady 
Mary ; “and I should think Mr, Chapman was a 
needy adventurer.” 

“ He may not be her husband. He may be the 
solicitor engaged totraceher. Fool that I was never 
to remember she came from Oakhempstead, and 
to blurt the name out before her without any 
regard for her feelings.” 

“ Shall we sound Mr. Chapman ?”’ asked Lady 
Mary. 

“On no account. He might betray her to his 
client.” 

* Don’t you think, Lal, that would be the best 
thing that could happen ?” 

“Mother,” and the soldier’s tone was full of 
passionate indignation, “would you give that 





Spenser told me you were there for over an 
hour yesterday.” 


“T hope she hasn’t worried that poor girl to 
f:r more of scandal than of the agony of the | death by questions as to what I wanted,” he said, 
uneasily. “I don’t mind the whole world know- 
ing I asked Miss Hope to be my wife; but I 


won’t have her cross questioned.” 


“No one has had a chance of cross-questioning 
her, Lionel. Miss Hope left Combe Lorraine 


yesterday before Mra. Spenser returned.” 


“Left!” The strong man’s face grew white 


«Wh 


as death, hy she was ill, She fainted away 
while I was with her. She wasn’t fit to do a 
single thing much less take a journey. What 


does it mean?” 
Lady Mary shook her head. 
*Tcan’t tell. What was your favour, Lal?” 








for my sake you would help me.” 
“ And—forgive me, dear—she refused you ?”’ 


“Then she told you all?” 


“JT wanted you to be her friend. She sorely 
needs one, poor girl ; and @ man is worse than 
useless as a friend to a woman if he isn’t her 
future husband or a close relative. I thought 


“She refused me. I love her with all my 
heart and soul. She, I firmly believe, loves me 
back again. Yet we are divided for all time. 
Only death can remove the barrier between us.” 


“ She told me all ; how she married a man she 
hated to save her family from ruin, and ran away 


young innocent girl into the power of a husband 
she loathes and fears ?” 

“No, Lionel,” returned Lady Mary, gravely ; 
| JT would defend her from him as carefully as 
| you could do. But, my dear, I am an old woman, 
and I look at the future. That poor girl cant 
spend her whole life as a fugitive. It would be 
far better for her if some arrangement were made 
with her husband. A legal deed of separation, or 
something of the sort, enabling her to live apart 
from him without being in terror of discovery. 
The daily dread of detection in which she lives 
must wear out her health and strength. I think 
if Mr. Chipman proves a respectable man it would 
be a good thing tosound him on the matter. Just 
think, Lal,” and her voice was full of pity, 
“ What that child’s life must be, one living dread. 
In time it must either destroy her reason or drive 
her to seek the refuge of the unfortunate— 
death.” 

“ You ave right, mother,” said Lal heartily ; 
“but everything turns on what sort of a fellow 
Chapman turns out to be.” Ap 

“ Everything,” admitted Lady Mary ; “failing 
him, Lionel, you might go to Oakhempstead 
yourself.” 

“ Whatever for ?” asked Lionel bewildered. 

“If you know that she was married on the 
thirty-first of October, and that she lived at 
- Oakhempstead, it would be easy to fiad the cer- 
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tificate of her marriage, and discover her true 
name.” 
“T should hate to seem tospy on her.” 
“ Yes,” said his mother slowly, “but if she 
has has held no communication with the place 
since she left it, changes may have taken place ; 
for all that she knows she may be a widow.” 
“J will sound Chapman first,” said Lionel, 
gravely. : 
But his opportunity of doing this was not to 
come so soon as he expected. The next day, 
ouly an hour before the carriage was to start to 
meet Mr. Chapman, Lord Lorraine received a 
telegram postponing the lawyer's visit ; like most 
telegrams it told very little, it was dated South- 
ampton, and ran as follows : 
“ Unavoidably detained here ; will write.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Joun Carleton was as good as his word; as 
soon as he had a little leisure he went down to 
Heatherley for a week taking his wife and 
daughter, and leaving Bab—to her great pride— 
to open and receive letters at Grecian Court. 

“ A lit le sea air will do us all good,” the kind 
old man told his “ clerk,” “ and if Mrs. Stone has 
rooms to let, I shall take them in preference to 
any other. It seems a shame to leave you out of 
the party, but depend upon it the landlady will 
not have forgotten your visit to her last Novem- 
ber, and your enquiries about your sister’s death; 
she will talk far more freely to strangers.” 

Bab quite agreed. 

“Tam more than willing to remain here,” she 
said gravely; “Mr. Carleton, I think the sight 
of that house would drive me mad, I should feel 
it knew the secret of my sister’s fate and I should 
go simply frantic with trying to fathom the 
mys‘ery.” 

“ You’re better away, my dear,” he said ki: dly, 
“you trust to me, and that mystery shall be 
f thomed before long.” 

Then was not the season for Heatherley, which 
was most popular in winter, and Mrs. Stone’s 
rooms were empty ; she was delighted to secure a 
“let” though only for a week, specially as the 
p-rty only numbered three, and yet engaged her 
whole house at her own terms. 

She seemed a simple, kind-hearted woman, and 

confessed to Mrs, Carleton (after the family were 
safely established in her rooms) she had had a 
very bad season. 
_ “A young lady died here in November, ma’am; 
it was nothing catching, seeing she’ was in a 
decline when she came, but it seemed 
tv give the house a bad name, and I was 
empty for months. You need have no fear, 
Miss,” to Kathleen, “I took the room she died 
in, poor lamb, fur my own, lest nervous folks 
should be scared, but it was an unlucky thing 
for me.” 

“T hope her parents paid you well,” said Mrs, 
Carleton, “ to make up for the trouble she must 
have been to you.” 

“Her husband was prétty liberal, ma’am, but 
I never cared for him, they were here nearly 
three weeks, and the maid said they were on 
their honeymoon, but he never once went into 
his wife’s room, not even to look at her when she 
lay in her coffin.” 

An awful fear smote Mrs, Carleton. 

“I hope she was not neglected, and that the 

waid was trustworthy, for the poor young wife 
niust have been entirely at her mercy.” 
_ Mrs. Henman just worshipped the young 
lady, ma’am,” said Mrs. Stone ; “indeed to see her 
x) or you'd have thought it was a child of her 
own that was dying. Mrs. Chapman had the best 
‘t care and nursing, but it seemed a strange 
bu-iness altogether. The doctor who attended 
‘er told me she must have been dying on her 
wedding-day ; and that he couldn’t understand a 
tian who cared as little for her as Mr. Chapman 
scemed to do, marrying her in that state.” 

“I didn’t think doctors discussed their patients 
So freely,” said Kathleen, smiling, 

“Well, Miss, Dr. Dale’s quite a young gentle- 
man and I was his nurse; I only left to be 


talk more freely to me than to most.” 


naturally secured the lion’s share of the practice. 


he might entertain to rest. 


to see Dr. Dale on private business. 


who greeted him pleasantly, and said at once,— 
“T hope I haven’t done anything remarkable 
to draw on myself such an honour. 


name as an authority in the detective world.” 
“Then I'll come to the point at once,” said 
Mr. Carleton. “I believe you have it in your 
power to do me a great service, and relieve a 
young friend of mine from a terrible grief. 
Will you help us?” 
“Tf I can,” replied the doctor, cheerfully, 
“but I can’t understand what you mean. I’ve 
not had a remarkable caze in my life. All my 
patients suffer from the most commonplace dis- 
orders. I never hada single invalid whom her 
friends attempted to poison. [never came across 
an heiress whose relations tried to put her in a 
lunatic asylum. I suppose such things do happen 
to medical men, but they don’t happen to me.” 
“ Nevertheless I believe you have had ore 
most extraordinary case since you commenced 
practice here. I want to ask you a few questions 
about Mrs. Chapman.” 
“Oh!” acloud flitted over the young man’s 
face. “ Well, I suppose her husband was an odd 
customer, but her illness was simple enough.” 
“Wait a moment. The young lady for whom 
I am acting is Mrs, Chapman’s sister, she “4 
“ Excuse me,” said Dr. Dale, slowly, “but if 
you use the word lady in anything but a compli- 
mentary sense there is some mistake. Mrs. 
Chapman was not a lay. Her grammar was 
defective, her aspirates too abundant, No one 
could possibly have mistaken her for anything 
but a young woman of the working-class.” 
Mr. Carleton stared. 
“Chapman’s a cleverer man than I thought. 
Well, I'll go on. A young lady, Miss Hilton, living 
as one of my family and helping me in my profes- 
sion as a secretary and amanuensis,is now wearing 
mourning for her sister who married James Chap- 
man last October, and was buried. here just three 
weeks after her wedding-day. Mrs. Chapman 
never wrote a line to her fami!y after her marriage, 
her husband anvounced her illness and their 
arrival at Heatherley. Fiually he wrote that 
she was dead. His letter through some unavoid- 
able delay, only reached Miss Hilton the day of 
the funeral. She started for Heatherley at 
once, and arrived only to find her sister buried 
and her brother-in-law departed. 
‘* Mr. Chapman has acted most strangely since, 
refusing to see any member of his wife’s family 
or to give them the least particulars of her death. 
They are very poor, and her modest possessions 
such as clothes and books, would have been 
valuable to them, both as memorials of the dead 
girl and for actual use. I can’t tell you how, but 
there has gradually grown up a suspicion among 
us (I mean by us, Miss Hilton, her future husband, 
and my own family), that poor Alison Chapman is 
not really dead, but has either run away from 
her husband, or else is kept hidden somewhere 
by him for his own ends. I have come to 
Heatherley solely to try to solve these doubts. 
We took lodgings in Mrs. Stone’s house, hoping 
to find out something, but she evidently knows 
nothing except that Mr. Chapman’s neglect of 
his wife seems to have made her indignant.” 
“Look here,” said Dr. Dale, simply. “ Mr. 
Chajman paid me well. I did not like the man, 








uarried, and I never lust sight of my old mis 


tress, so that when Mr. Henry set up here as a 
doctor, he never seemed a stranger, and be do | sible care and attention. If money, medical skill, 


Mr. Carleton hesitated a little, and then called 
boldly at the little red-brick house, sending in his 
card, and saying he was nota patient but wished | brunette. Alison is described to me as a great 






who died in Mrs. Stone’s house had every pos- 


and devoted nursing could have saved her life 


Jobn Carleton made a few skilful inquiries in | she would have been here now. She had not one 
Heatherley, and learned that Dr. Dale had only | wish ungratified. I asked her myself if there 
been there a year; he was well connected but | was anyone she would like to see, but she said 
poor, and had a very up-hill fight, as there was an | she was quite happy.” 
old-established doctor in the little place, who 


‘Was she Alison Chapman?” said Mr. Carle- 
ton, slowly. ‘Do you think we shall ever solve 


The detective began to understand it all. | that question?” 
James Chapman had called in the struggling 
medical man, instead of his prosperous confrére, | Chapman ?” 
hoping that liberal fees would lull any suspicions ““No ; she was one of a large family with whom 


“Have you a photograph of the real Mrs. 


money was far from plentiful.” 
“ And you never saw her ?” 
“Never. Her sister is a bright, vivacious 


contrast. She was tall and slender, with chest- 


He was soon joined by a cheerful, frank- | nut hair, grey-blue eyes, a clear complexion, and 
looking young fellow of eight or nine and twenty, | regular features.” 


“ And presumably well-educated ?” 
“The same educati -n as her sister,which means 


I’ve’ a | the best to be procured in a small county town.” 
brother in the law, and of course I know your 


“ Well then, in my judgment, the woman who 
lies buried in the name of Alison Chapman has no 
right to it. She had been marvellously pretty, 
but she was wasted almost toa skeleton. She 
had the manners, speech and expressions of the 
lower class ; in fact, I formed a theory about her 
from the first.” 

“ Namely ?” 

“That she was Mrs. Henman’s own daughter. 
I thought there might have been a—liaison with 
Chapman long before, and that now she was 
dying he had consented to give her his name. 
Mrs. Henman’s devotion to her charge was wore 
that of a mother than a servant and, she never 
called Mr. Chapman ‘Sir,’ or showed him any 
marks of deference. I don’t believe he ever 
entered the sick-room, he seemed almost im- 
patient for the end to come.” 

“And my description, does it fit ?” 

“In general points—yes. My patient had blue 
eyes and bright, brown hair ; but I will stake 
my professional reputation on one thing. ‘The 
girl I knew as Mrs. Chapman must have been 
hopelessly ill on her wedding-dey, I don’t say if 
she had been driven to the church she could not 
have walked up the aisle and stvol through the 
ceremony ; but it must have been evident to 
everyone who saw her that she was—to put it 
mildiy—dangerously ill.” 

“No one who knew Alison thought her ill ; the 
doctor of her native place, an old family friend, 
said when he heard of her death it must have been 
something besides consumption fur her lungs 
were perfectly sound,” 

“Then I should say the case was made out ; 
my patient’s lungs had been diseased for years. 
Mrs. Henman told me she had lived in Liver- 
poul, and that the air was too bleak for her.” 
“Alison Hilton had never seen Liverpool, unless 
she went there on her wedding-day.” 

Mr. Carleton rose to go, satisfied on one point, 
the grave in Heatherley churchyard, with the 
white cross inscribed to the memory of Alison 
Chapman, did not cover all that was mortal of 
Barbara’s sister. But where was she? What 
had been her fate in all her heavy troubles since 
that terrible wedding-day ? 

Henry Dale was watching his visitor with 
such steadfast scrutiny, that the detective began 
to feel conscious at last of the close inspection, 
and said— 

“T have trespassed on your time and attention 
unwarrantably, Dr. Dale. I can only hope you 
will excuse it; but the truth is this affair is more 
than a ‘case’ tome. I have almost a fatherly 
love for little Barbara Hilton, and [ can’t bear to 
thivk of the mystery which hangs over her 
sister’s fate.” 

**You are most welcome to any information I 
have been able to give you. I was only wonder- 
ing whether it would be of any use to tell you 
of something that happened to me yesterday.” 
“Will you let me judge ?” 

“Yes ; if you promise not to act upon what I 
tell you unless you know of anything to confirm 
what would otherwise seem a romantic fancy.” 

“T will give you my solemn word.” 

* Well, my mother lives at Winchester, and not 





but I must do him justice. The poor creature 


being over-burdened with patieats I am able 
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sometimes to spare time to go and see her. I went 
on Wednesday night and by some accident missed 
the train I ought to have returned by, and was 
obliged to wait for the 1°6. I was travelling 
first-class, an extravagance I’m not often guilty 
of, but I had hoped to persuade my mother to 
come back with me. The train was late and 
stopped only a moment; I got into the very 
first carriage I saw. There were two people at the 
further end, but though I put them down in my 
own mind as a honeymoon couple, I thought 
they could endure my company for the short time 
before I left the train at Southampton.” 

“ Well,” 

“The man had turned as I entered, and sat so 
as to almost hide his companion from me, I 
thought she was asleep ; she seemed to stir un- 
easily once, and he bent over her as though to 
arrange her pcsition more comfortably; as he 
resumed his place I saw him return something to 
his pocket. I have very keen eyesight, Mr. Carle- 
ton, and I knew at once what he had done--the 
instrument he had in his hand was a morphia 
injector, and that for some reason or other he had 
been subjecting his companion to the influence of 
that drug.” 

John Carleton started. 

“Didn’t you give him in charge at the next 
station you stopped at?” 

“My dear sir, no! He might have been the 
medical attendant of the lady, or her husband 
carrying out her physician’s orders. I had no 
right to interfere ; he turned Lrusquely round as 
though to convince himself I had not noticed his 
pro: eedings; then, if you like, Mr. Carleton, I felt 
amazed——it was James Chapman whom I had 
last seen at his wife’s funeral !” 

John Carleton looked eagerly into the young 
doctor’s face. 

* You are certain of it?” 

“T would swear to his identity in any court of 
law. I could not be mistaken, for his is a type 
of face seldom seen.” 

“Did he know you?” 

“Tean’t tell. Ishould say not. I have grown 
a beard since last November and it has altered 
me a great deal ; certainly he betrayed no sign of 
recognition, He seemed very devoted to his 
companion, and when the train reached South- 
ampton, he carried her to a fly ; I heard him tell 
the man to drive to the Petrel Hotel, and to go 
as slowly and carefully as possible, as the lady was 
a great invalid.” 

“T know Southampton tolerably well,” said 
Carleton gravely, “but I never heard of the 
Petrel Hotel.” 

“ And I know Southampton thoroughly, having 
lived there as a child, but like you I never heard 
of the Petre] Hotel ; the fly man seemed uncer- 
tain of its whereabouts and asked further direc- 
tions. I suppose they were satisfactory, for he 
started at asnail’s pace.” 

“ And did you see the girl’s face ¢” 

“The eyes were closed, it was a beautiful face, 
but I think the saddest I ever saw. The whole 
incident impressed me; it seemed impossible 
that Chapman could have married again so soon, 
and it was passing strange that if so he should 
again have chosen an invalid wife, but—I would 
stake my word on his identity.” 

“And you think the girl was with him 
willingly ?” 

“How can I say? I was with them perhaps 
for half an hour, and she was unconscious the 
whole time, If I had roused the guard and made 
a fuss, he would probably have denied the mor- 
phia business altogether, got rid of the injector, 
and carrying things with a high hand, declared 
his wife was simply enjoying a short sleep pro- 
duced by sedatives advised by her doctor. In 
thie world, Mr. Carleton, interference dces not 
pay. 

: And yet you said you never had a mysterious 
case, 

“You can’t call this my case ; I shall probably 
never see Chapman or his companion again.” 

Dr. Dale looked at the detective gravely. 

“ It’s more your profession than mine,” he said 
quietly; “ but may 1 suggest something which will 
solve all doubts ?” 

«Pray do.” 

“Telegraph to Miss Hilton asking her to join 





you at once, and then take up your quarters at 
the Petrel. Mr. Chapman can’t keep his charge 
in solitary confinement. Anyone staying at the 
same inn must get a sight of her in time.” 

John Carleton went straight to the post office 
and wrete the following message on a telegraph 
form : 

“ Come down to-morrow by the 9°5 from Water- 
loo ; I will meet you at Southampton.” 


(To be continued.) 








JACK THE IDOL. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jack was up early the next morning and did 
his best to while away the time before luucheon, 
which seemed to lag terribly, though in reality 
the day was still young when Colonel Helstone 
and his daughter arrived. : 

They had ridden over from their place, he on 
a biood-roan mare, she on a_ clean-limbed 
thoroughbred chestnut, and Jack thought she had 
never loooked fairer than she did then, standing 
by her horse, her well-made blue habit gathered 
up in one little white-gloved hand, the other 
holding a whip, while a sailor hat was perched 
jauntily on her head, shading her eyes from the 
sun—those soft, luring eyes, that were fixed on 
the General’s face, as he went forward to greet 
them, questioningly. 

For he wes so tall and dignified, with a singn- 
larly stately presence that he was in the habit of 
inspiring strangers, and those who kuew but 
little of him, with awe, while in reality he was 
the kindest, and best natured, most genial man 
in the world, overflowing with generosity, and a 
happy desire to do goud to others. 

* Welcome to Plas Caerog,” he said, cordially, 
grasping his friend’s outstretched hand. “I am 
delighted to see you.” 

Turning to greet Agnes, “I feared that at the 
last moment you might change your mind about 
coming and decide in favour of a game of 
tennis.” : 

“It is getting late for tennis,” she replied, 
smiling up at her host, “and nothing wonld 
have altered my determination to come to Plas 
Caerog. I am quite anxious to see your treas- 
ures. I have heard so much about them from 
father.” 

“T hope you won’t be disappointed in them.” 

“Tam sure I shall not. I love old things.” 

“My nephew is here, fortunately, aud will 
show you what you wish to see,” continued the 
General, glancing at Jack, who was lingering in 
the friendly shade of the porch. “ He tells me 
that he knows you.” 

“Knows me!” exclaimed Miss Helstone, in 
surprise, and then Captain°-Temple marched out 
as though he was going to face the enemy’s guns, 
blushing the while Ake any school miss iu her 
teens, and swearing at himself silently for doing 
so. 
““We have often met at Mrs. Gabriel’s and 
elsewhere in town,” he said, a little constrain- 
edly, as he came to close quarters, ‘“‘No doubt 
though, you have forgotten me, as it is some 
time since we met,” he added, with mild 
sarcasm. 

“Oh! no, I have not forgotten you,” ske 
replied, with such admirable coolness that his 
hopes and spirits fell to Zero, for he did not 
notice the heightened colour in her cheeks, and as 
she only gave him the tips of her fingers he 
concluded she was not pleased at the meeting. 

“T met you last at Lady Highbury’s ball. You 
were there with Major Bolsover and Captain 
Jones.” 

“Yes,” he assented, coldly, for he was rather, 
not to say very, jealous of the junior captain, 
Arthur Jones, a handsome young fellow ; and 
perfect lady’s man, who hada knack of making 
himself agreeable to the fair ones of society, and 
winning golden opinioas from them, and he 
tuned with an air of indifference to Colonel 
Helstone, to whom his uncle introduced him, and 





who was empressé in his manner of greeting his 
friend’s young relative. 

Agnes noticed his manner, and though intui- 
tively she knew it was assumed and only a set off 
against her own coldness, she determined to 
punish him for it. 

“ Well, are you not going to play the part of 
cicerone or showman, or whatever you wish to 
call it?” she asked, sharply, when the General, 
having something of interest to show his whilom 
comrade-in-arms, led him off to the oak-room 
and the young people found themselves alone in 
the library. 

I will if you wish it,” he rejoined, emulating 
her cool manuer, for he was still smarting from 
her rather discourteous reception of him. 

“Of course I wish it,” she retorted, quickly. 
“T have come here to see all General Temple’s 
antiques, besides an old place of this sort must 
have a hundred interesting stories attached to it. 
lf you know any of them, pray impart them to 
me.” 

“ With pleasure,” he rejoined, assuming an air 
of ceremouiouz politeness, 

“This window,” indicating the one by which 
they stood, which was canopied with carved oak, 
“igs the one through which Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald escaped in 1798, when a thousand pounds 
had been offered by the Crown for his arrest, 
That chair is the identical one in which the Duke 
of Wellington sat when he lunched here in 1814, 
It was with that jewelled fan Madame de Genlis 
fanned herself when she stayed here in 1791, and 
out of that Savres patch- box that the Duchess of 
St. Albans née Mellon, decorated her dimpled 
chiv, while Wordsworth wrote with that anti- 
quated pen the verses to Plas Caerog. Sir Walter 
Scott drank out of that Venetian goblet when 
dining here in 1825, and Mademoiselle D’Orleans 
made that Worcester cup famous by doing like- 
wice some thirty-five years earlier.” 

“Quite a list of famous names,” said Agues, 
looking at each thing with great interest. 

“Yes, Almost everything here has interest- 
ing associations. In that glass case is a tiny lock 
severed from the fair head of Marie Antoinette ; 
here is a ring worn by Charles II.’a consort; 
here a necklace of Queen Anne’s; there a 
reliquary that once belonged to Mary, Philip of 
Spain’s sanguinary-minded wife,” 

And so he went on, trying to amuse her, 
deluding himself with the idea that he was doing 
so, when she exclaimed suddenly,— 

“* Now take me to see the dogs.” 

Obediently he took her to the stables, where 
the General's boarhounds were kept, and after 
admiring them and some thoroughbred horses, 
they strolled round the quaint garden, which 
bore the ineffaceable stamp of bygone years. 

“T did not know you would be here to-day, 
remarked Miss Helstone at last, giving him one 
of those sudden, dangerous glances that quick- 
ened his pulses to a gallop. 

“ No, I suppove not, as you did not kuow that 
the general is my uncle.” 

“ Why did you keep it a secret ?” — 

“Tam not aware that I made a secret of it 

“You never mentioned it to me, and he 8 
such an intimate friend of my father’s.” 

“TI am not in the habit of mentioning MY 
relatives and private affairs to those who show 
plainly that they are not in the least interested 
in me or anything connected with me,” replied 
the young man stiffly. : 

“Oh,” ejaculated Miss Helstone, looking at 
him half mischievously, and then away at the 
green hills around them. : } 

It was quite a poetical scene in its restfu 
calm. The lovely river, surrounded by giant 
mountains, their huge heads wrapped in purple 
mists; the sun reflecting its burning, golde> 
glory on the rippling waters, and tinging the 
foliage with its bright rays, deepening the varie 
tints of the olive, brown, red, and yellow leaves 
to marvellous rainbow hues, while the fading 
bracken glowed warmly in the sunlight, giving ° 
tawny lock to the landscape. p 

Probably the beauty of the scene was pa 
without its influence on the girl, for her lac 
softened and her eyes grew serious. 

“ Perhaps you are mistaken,” she said gent!y- 
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“T think not,” replied the Idol, still unbend- 
‘jing and very ceremonious. 
“Don’t you misjudge people sometimes ?” 
she persisted. 
“Sometimes, perhaps. Only, after two years’ 
acquaintance with you, Miss Helstone, I don’t 
think I have misjudged you or your sentiments 
towards me,” he told her quite bitterly. 
“ Don’t. say that,” she began almost implor- 
ingly. “I have often wanted to tell——” 
But at that moment the sound of a gong rang 


out. 

The butler appeared at the top of the path 
and informed them that luncheon was served ; 
and offering her his arm, Captain Temple led her 
into the house in silence, without mating any 
comment on her speech, or relenting one jot of 
his air of ceremonious politeness, which the 
imperious beauty was quick to resent and take 
offence at. 

Her softened mood soon passed, and gave place 
to one of capricious cruelty. She said every- 
thing she could to wound and torment the 
unhappy Idol, leaving him twenty degrees more 
miserable than when she arrived, and, though 
terribly cast down, still more deeply in love with 
her. 

Some Frenchman has written, “No man gets 
over his first love,” and it seemed hardly likely 
that Jack Temple would. 

Of course, he had had affairs of the heart 
before. They had been of rather numerous 
occurrence in his salad days. But he had never 
really been in love until he met Agnes Helstone. 
Then he surrendered absolutely ; and to him it 
seemed the beginning of everything. He did not 
take the thing reasonably or prudently ; he just 
gave himself up, becoming entirely absorbed by 
his passion. 

He did not prolong his stay at Plas Caerog, 
leaving ab the end of the third day, returning to 
his quarters at C——, where he was warmly 
welcomed by his brother-officers, for he was such 
a great favourite in the regiment, the men of his 
company absolutely adoring him, and being 
ready to do anything for “the Captain.” 

He did not see Agnes for a week—seven whole 
gloomy days—and then they met at Mrs. 
Gabriel's. 

It was a tennis party, the last of the season. 
Several smart people were gathered together in 
the garden of the charming villa occupied by the 
chief’s wife on the outskirts of C . 

The grounds were very pretty, with a lake or 
two, while beyond ran the merry river, brawling 
gaily along. 

Captain Temple, who was a crack player, and 
a certain Miss Pope, a dashing, handsome woman, 
not in her first youth, still very stylish and 
agreeable and immensely wealthy, had beaten 
Miss Helstone and Captain Jones over and over 
again in a most igaominious manner, much to 
Agnues’s disgust, who prided herself greatly on 
her skill, and after the fifth defeat she flung down 
her racket, declaring she would not play any 
more, and sauntered off with the fascinating 
Jones, leaving Jack a prey to the most violently 
unreasonable jealouay and unrest. 

He pictured Jones’ handsome head close to Miss 
Helstone’s, his moustached lips brushing her ear, 
his melodious voice, full of winning tenderness, as 
he cavaliered her through the leafy pathways. 

He fancied he could hear him urging his suit 
with her in no laggard way, He could think of 
nothing else ; it engrossed him entirely and 
horribly, The mental view of those two heads 
in close juxtaposition shut out everything else. 
He didn’t see the gay crowd on the trim lawn, 
nor hear the ring of light, feminine laughter, and 
the deeper tones of men’s voices; he was even 
partly oblivious to the lady at his side, though 
Miss Pope exerted herself to please, bringing the 
whole artillery of her charms to bear on the 
ts man, who seemed so listless and inatten- 
ive, 

“You have some trouble, Captain Temple,” 
she remarked after a while, looking at him keenly. 

“Oh, we all have trouble now and then,” he 
said evasively, tryicg to speak with an indifferent 
air, 


“True, but yours is one extra hard to bear, or 





“Really? I had no idea I had that interesting 
appearance,” he replied, a trifle scornfully. 

“You have. Captain Desmond,” to Brian, who 
happened to lounge towards them at that 
moment, “hasn’t Captain Temple looked care- 
worn lately?” 

Brogues favouret him with along, shrewd 
stare. 

“’Pon my word, now I come to study him, I 
think he does. In love, I suppose. We all take 
the disease sooner or later, Miss Pope, though the 
Idol has been a long time over it.” 

“Has he really ?” and she, too, looked at him 
with smiling orbs, but there was no answering 
smile in his gloomy blue ones, and the lady’s 
heart sank. 

“Yes. Only it’s a ‘bad case now, evidently, 
and he won't recover until he leads the object of 
his young affections to the altar.” 

“Ask me to the wedding, Captain Temple,” 
she said playfully, hiding her own chagrin with 
success, 

“You shall have the first invitaticn, I promise 
you,” he replied, making a gallant effort to pull 
himself together and return their badinage. ‘ If 
you are not married yourself before that time, 
which I am almost certain you will be, do me the 
honour to be bridesmaid.” 

“With pleasure, if your wife won’t object.” 

“She will be sucha ‘model’ that she will 
object to nothing,” he responded, and then to his 
infinite relief “ Baby ” Larkin came up and carried 
Miss Pope off to another set of tennis; aud Des- 
mond, turning to follow them, looked over his 
shoulder and said, “Cultivate a happier cast of 
countenance, Jack, when you are abroad. You 
look like a mute at a funeral, or an over-dunned 

piece of military impecuniosity.” 
’ Jack did not respond to this sally, but found 
his way to the dining-room, had some champagne 
cup, and then escaping from the crowd, went in 
search of Agnes. 

He told himself angrily that he had no business 
to spy on the girl he loved, and that it looked as 
though he was doing so as he wert in the direc- 
tion she and Jones had taken, so he tried to quiet 
his qualms of conscience by telling himself he 
was going to say goodbye to her. 

At an abrupt turn in the path he came face to 
face with Captain Jones, who was hurrying along 
with flushed face, and an angry look in his hand- 
some eyes, A little further he saw Agnes sitting 
on a seat, digging up the ground by giving it 
vicious little stabs with her sunshade. 

He went up to her and held out his hand. 

“T have come to say goodbye,” he said, a trifle 
awkwardly. 

“ Was it necessary to hunt me up in this fashion 
to do that ?” she asked scornfully, a tremor in 
her usually clear tones. 

“ Hunt you up?” repeated the Idol, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘That is what I said. I wonder how you 
could tear yourself away from Miss Pope,” she 
added sharply. 

“She is a very charming woman,” said Jack, 
quickly ; “so well-bred and corteous.” 

“It is a pity you do not favour her with more 
of your society,” retorted Agues, sarcasticaily, 
“as you think so much of her, and you kuow,” 
siguificantly, “her fortune is enormous,” 

“What do you mean?” asked Temple, coldly, 
turning very pale. 

“ As an heiress she must naturally be attractive 
to a man like yourself, who seeks the society of 
rich women.” 

* Agnes! Mi:s Helstone!” exclaimed Jack 
indignantly. 

‘*Yuu need not pretend to be indignant,” she 
cried, growing angrier and more emphatic. “I 
have heard all about you.” 

“ Who has been slandering me?” queried he, 
ao angry light gleaming in his eyes. “Isit your 
great friend, Captain Jones ? He might save him- 
self the trouble of lying about other fellows. We 
all envy aim his good luck in being your favourite 
and are all ready to congratulate him. Is it 
Jones }” 

“T won't tell you,” cried Agnes, trembling 
with excitement. ‘“ How dare you speak to me 
in that way! And let me tell you that your 





Tam mistaken, You look quite careworn.” ; 


unpleasant. Be good enough ta alter your 
behaviour, and Fr 

“ Keep away from you,” interrupted the Idol, 
in husky tones, “Iwill obey your commands. 
You shall not have to complain of my attentions 
again ;” and lifting his hat, Jack turned and 
walked away without a single backward glance, 








CHAPTER V. 


HE was so deeply affronted and wounded at 
Miss Helstone’s treatment of him that he reso- 
lutely avoided her, joiving in very few of the 
regimental fes'ivities at which he knew or thought 
she would be present ; while he regularly refused 
every invitation that the chief's wife sent, giving 
out that his second cousin's great grandmother, 
or some such mythical person, was dead, and that 
therefore he was mourning in solitary confine- 
ment, while he waited in suspense, daily expect- 
ing to hear that Agnes was engaged to Jones. 

This, however, he did not hear ; but as the 
weeks wore on he heard tales of how wild and 
curious Miss Helstone was becoming, how reck- 
lessly she rode to hounds, how madly she drove a 
tandem of thoroughbreds through the town, how 
hard she flirted with Major this and Colonel 
that, how frequently she danced with any new 
fellow who appeared on the scene, so on and so 
on ; and Jack’s houest heart grew heavy within 
his breast. 

He made no eff.rt to meet her, however, and 
they did not meet until autumn gave place to 
winter, and Jack Frost had laid his iron grip on 
the land. 

So severe was the weather that the river was 
frozen over, and skating was going ou apace. 

Mrs. Gabriel gave a torchlight party, and Jack, 
fearing to offend a woman who could socially 
ostracise him, if she wished to do so, by another 
refusal, went toit, though he had really no wish 
to. He was hardly ina frame of mind to enjoy 
gaiety of any sort. He felt morbidly depressed 
and out of sorts, 

With what bitterness he. thought now of his 
uncle’s desire that he should marry, and mairy 
Agnes Helstone of all women. 

Ske who had go bitterly and in such unvarniehed 
terms, told him he was the meanest of all things, 
& man who would woo and wed a woman solely 
for her money. 

[t was with a gloomy brow and an abstracted 
air that he wended his way to the Gabriels’ 
pretty house, his skates hanging on his arm. 

Mrs, Gabriel, muffled ia costly and becoming 
furs, welcomed him warmly. 

“You are just in time to give me your arm 
down to the river,” she said, with a smile, laying 
the tips of her sealskin gloves on his coatsleeve. 

“ Are they not skating on the lakes to night ?” 
he asked, as he tendered his arm to the lady, and 
escorted her down the path leading to the river, 
which was covered with fine powdery snow that 
glittered hke diamonds, and crunched crisply 
under their feet. 

“ No,” she replied. “I wanted them to, and 
George thought it would have been better ; but 
Agnes was bent upon going on the river, so I had 
to give way.” 

“Ts the river safe?” asked Jack, with an 
anxious glance at the frost-bound water gleaming 
like steel beneath the cold moonrays. 

“ George says it isn’t in parts.” 

“The snow makes it rotten.” 

“Te. 

“ And it snowed hard last night.” 

“ Tt makes thescene fairy-like though,” witha 
glance round at the trees in their sparkling 
white garb, and the hills looking like huge bride 
cakes, 

“ Charming.” 

* Agnes was so bent on the river,” continued 
Mrs. Gabriel, “ that I couldn’t dissuade her from 
having the skating there to-night.” 

“Indeed.” 

“ Yea, really. She has some foolish bet with 
Colonel Hammerton, and says she means to win 
it at any cost,” went on the little lady a trifle 
uneasily, “and that she could not on the lakes 





attentions to me excite comment. I find it 


they were not large enough.” 
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“T see,” said Captain Temple, the frown on 
his brow growing darker, for Hammerton’s repu- 
tation was none of the cleanest. 

“Here you are, then,” exclaimed Brian Des- 
mond, as they reached the river’s brink. “ Mrs. 
Gabriel, you must take a spin with me.” 

“T don’t mean to go on the ice to-night,” she 
replied, witha laugh. “Iam going to keep my- 
self warm,” and she walked off to the refresh- 
ment tent, where hot coffee and tea, spiced ale, 
champagne, mulled claret, and other blood- 
warming beverages were being dispensed by some 
of the mess-servants, and where a stove threw 
out a ruddy glow and genial heat. 

.The Idol remained standing immovable as a 
statue, staring at the scene before him, 

It was a white, windless winter night. The 
moon shone bright and cold in a clear, faint blue 
sky ; the torches threw a ruddy glare on the dark 
frost-bound waters and the white, glistening 
hanks, and the sparkling snow-laden trees, and 
the laughing, chattering groups of girls, in their 
neat, smart skating costumes; and the c!ape- 
rones and elderly dames, mufiled to the chin in 
furs and velvets, and shivering, despite their warm 
wraps as they bravely discharged their duty of 
looking after the young people who might “kick 
over the traces” if they were not watched. 

The ice was already crowded. Girls who 
could skate were skimming gracefully by, hand in 
hand with their attendant cavaliers ; girls who 
couldn't were being pushed along in chairs on 
runners ; men were cutting figures of eight, and 
executing extraordinary manceuvres ; debutants 
in the art, were tearing up and down the frozen 
surface at a pace so terrific ‘hat it endangered 
the safe:y of others, and conspicuous in all that 
throng was Miss Helstone, in a white bizarre 
eostume and polish cap, trimmed with snowy fur, 
which was hardly whiter than her fair face, out of 
which her wonderful eyes shone like stars. 

Jack noticed that she had a little crowd of men 
ahout ; that she did not seem inclined to skate 
away with any of them, bat glanced toward the 
bank every now and then as if expecting some- 
one. 

Fresh arrivals were constantly coming up and 
having their skates adjusted by the attendants. 

Among the latter was a tall, dark man, whore 
close-eropped hair and upiight bearing proclaimed 
him to be an officer. 

“Make haste, Benson,” he was sa; ing, impera- 
lively. ‘ You have been quite five minutes over 
that strap.” 

“You seem to be in a tremendous hurry, 
Hammerton,” observed Desmond, who with a 
knot of men stood near him. “ Going after your 
fate, [ suppose?” 

“Exactly so, Brogues. With your usual 
cleverness you have struck the nail straight on 
the head.” 

“Take care,” retorted the other, quickly, 
“that the nail doesn’t go straight through your 
heart.” 

“Tt has gone straight through already,” 
replied the Colonel, rising as the last strap 
was adjusted. “I am wounded to the heart’s 
core, 

“Pooh!” said Desmond, derisively. “ Pooh ! 
Dou’t believe you ever possessed that useful but 
inconvenient appendage.” 

“You wrong me, indeed,” with pretended 
indignation. “Iam all sentiment, all heart ” 

“Tu fact, itis so large that you can love the 
whole sex, Marcus,” cried Brian, quizzically. 

“Just so, old fellow. The whole sex.” and 
with a gay laugh Hammerton swung round and 
skated rapidly away after the graceful figure in 
white furs, that was disappearing slowly in the 
distance alone. 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 


” 


** All heart, all sentiment,” muttered Desmond 
as the Colonel went off. “ Not much of that sort 
of thing about you, Master Marcus.” 

“No,” chimed in Acrimeenie, “ Our friend is 
particularly cool and calculating. I should be 
sorry for one of my sisters to fancy such a 
man. He is that most despicable thing, a male 
flirt.” 








“Yes, and very unscrupulous about his love 
affuirs. He never thinks of the future. It is 
mere enjoyment, the mere amurement of the 
minute that gives him any trouble.” 

“True, he always puts me in mind of an 
Indian Chief on the war-path, but instead of 
scalps as trophies he has broken hearts.” 

“True, and I fear another will shortly be 
added to the long list,” said Desmond, with a half 
sigh, 

“You mean Miss Helstone ?” 

o Yes.” 

© The lady is herself something of a coquette.” 

“ Hardly a match for him.” 

“ She is an excellent match in one way.” 

“True, But he, beyond his pay, has nothing 
to offer a wife, save debts.” 

“You forget his handsome face and fine 
figure.” ; 

“More than counterbalanced by his vile temper 
and bad reputation,” 

“ Perhaps she doesn't think so.” 

“ Probably not. It looks like a case.” 

“And now, as we have well pro’d and conn’d 


; the whole affair, I think we might adjourn and 


seek some curacoa, or coffee, to warm our lagging 
blood. By Jove! how cold it is,” and with a 
shaké of his great frame he slipped his arm 
through Acrimeenie’s, and the two strolled off 
to the gaily decorated refreshment tent. 

Jack stood like a statue listening to this 
badinage, which was agony to him. Agony to 
hear the name of the woman he loved 
bandied about with that. of such a man as 
that of Hammerton, and when Desmond and 
Acrimeenie moved away he stooped and rapidly 
adjusting his acme skates slid on to the ice and 
skated away from the lights and the noise, and 
the crowd that was indeed to him “ madding,” to 
a quieter and more solitary part of the river, and 
tried to forget his misery by cutting figures of 
eight, twisting and twirling in a marvellous way 
when suddenly he was startled by an ominous 
crack, and then another, and yet another, and 
wheeling round sharply he was going to make for 
the shore when a slight graceful figure flew past 
him. 

In an instant he recognized Agnes by the 
remarkable white, fur-trimmed dress she wore, 
which stood out distinctly a snowy outline 
against the dark background of the ice-bound 
river. 

“Turn back—turn back,” he shouted. 
not safe,” 

3ut the wilful girl took no heed, only flew on 
in an utterly reckless, heedless fashion, while he, 
realizing with an awful icy thrill of horror that 
she was going to her death, skated after her, 
going like the wind, or a fleet winged thing in 
pursuit of its prey. 

His greater strength told, and the dire 
anxiety under which he laboured, which made 
him strain every muscle, put forth his whole 
strength, 

Ina minute or two he was at her side, and 
caught her arm firmly, arresting her mad head- 
long flight. 

“ The—ice is rotten—cracking!” he panted, 
great beads of perspiration, even in that chill 
atmosphere, breaking out on _his* forehead. 
“Turn back at once! We must get to the 
banks,” 

“Absurd!” she rejoined con'emptuously, 
looking at him with flashing eyes, while a 
crimson flush leapt to her cheeks, banishing their 
pallor most effectually. ‘“ How dare you stop 
me?” 

“ Because I will not have you risk your life,” 
he said firmly ; and as her angry eyes met his 
calm unflinching blue ones, she felt a thrill run 
through her from head to foot, such as no other 
man she knew could make her feel. 

But she had no intention of giving way to any 
soft and sentimental feeling for this man, whom 
she had been told was dashing Miss Pope's 
ardent admirer, and future husband, and sharer 
of her large fortune ; so she drew up her graceful 
figure tu its full height, and exclaimed disdain- 
fully,— 

“Pehaw! Ridiculous! An invention of 
yours to gain some desired end.” 


“Tt is 





“There is no end I desire to gain now,” he 
said very coldly and pointedly. 

* Jealousy may prompt you to the commission 
of a very ungentlemanly act,” she sneered. 

“IT don’t un 'erstand you,” rejoined the Idol 
very stiffly. 

“ You have heard of the wager I mean to win 
to-night, and want, from petty spite, to try and 
prevent my doing so,” she eaid, anger and 
trouble visible in every line of her lovely face, 
her beautiful lips quivering with a mixed emo- 
tion, though the man at her side did not know 
it, and put it all down to rage and annoyance 
against him, 

“T know nothing whatever of your wager, 
except that Mrs. Gabriel said it was the reason 
why you would not hear of skating on the lakes 
to-night, but insisted on dragging every one 
down to the river, though you were told the 
snow had probably made it rotten, and the rise 
in the temperature would cause a thaw.” 

“T did not drag any one on to the ice. Every 
one came of their own free will. You, for 
instance—you cannot truthfully say that / 
dragged you on to the ice,” she told him, some 
demon urging her on to say nasty, wounding 
things to the man at her side, who never for an 
instant relaxed his firm clasp of her arm. 

“ Certainly not. I came because Mrs. Gabriel 
asked me, and because I have refused so many of 
her invitations in order to avoid meeting you, 
that I feared to offend by declining again,” he 
said rather mercilessly. 

“ You are rudely candid,” she exclaimed hotly, 
an angry sparkle in her sta: ry eyes. 

“T am not going to be hypocritical to please 
you,” he said very coldly. “ You know perfectly 
well that I have not been to the Gabriels’ house 
lately because I feared meeting you.” 

“ Was the fear on my account or your own ?” 
she inquired, regarding him with steadfast curi- 
osity. 

“You have no right to ask that,” he rejoined, 
lifting his head proudly, and locking so hand- 
some and so miserable that she felt inclined to 
give way to the dictates of that much-abused 
little organ, her heart, and throw herself into his 
arins, exclaiming, ‘Do what you will with me, 
Jack, I am yours forever”; instead of which 
she said, with equal hauteur,— 

* As you like. But be good enough to let me 
go. Colonel Hammerton has bet me a dozen 
pairs of gloves I won’t skate alone to Lonely 
[sland, and bring back a spray of mistletoe, and 
—I mean to do it,” she added defiantly. 

“T don’t think you will to-night,” he smiled 
coolly. “ Your bet with Hammerton will have 
to fall through, or be postponed,” 

“ Tt shall not,” she cried. “ Let me go ;”’ and 
she tried vigorously to wrest her arm from his 
clasp. 

«Mies Helstone,” he said sternly, “ this is ma: 
folly. You shall not go to the Island to-night ;” 
and his grasp tightened on her arm till it was 
like a vice. ‘You are wasting precious 
moments. Will you be sensible, and come with 
me ? or—must I carry you to the bank ?” 

“ You would not dare do such a thing,” she 
cried indignantly. 

“T would dare anything to save your life,” he 
answered firmly ; and in the midst of her rage 
she was sensible of an exquisite feeling of delight 
at his words, 

“And I would dare anything to win my 
wager. Now let me go.” 

* You shall not !” 

“1 will!” ‘ 

But even as she spoke, an ominous creaking 
was heard, »nd the ice seemed to quiver anc 
tremble under their feet. 

In one moment, with a terrible, heart-sicken- 
ing throb, she realized how madly foolish she 
had been, and the awfulness of their positi n. 

Grim Death was looking them in the face, and 
his breath was chill on their cheeks. i 

They might never reach the banks again. 
One false step, one wide wrenching apart of the 
ice, and they would sink to die miserably 
beneath the frozen waters, that would be coffip 
and grave for them. 

“ Oh, save me! save me!” she wailed shud- 
deringly, leaning on his breast in her terrer, ber 
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lovely face white as ker gown, all her pride and 
defiance gone, 

“T'll try,” muttered the Idol, drawing her 
hand through his arm, and leading her cautiously 
to the nearest bank, “but I fear we’ve wasted 
precious time.” 

Slowly they advanced over the slippery surface, 
Jack enduring an agony of mind on her account 
that was almost uv bearable; slowly they went on, 
slowly—slowly, going gently when they saw long 
cracks in the creaking ice, pausing sometimes, 
fearing to proceed, 

The minutes seemed like hours, and on Jack’s 
brow great beads of cold moisture broke out, 
while Miss Helstone, though she tried to keep erect 
and display none of the deadly fear she felt, now 
and then leant heavily against his shoulder, and 
seemed hardly able to move. 

At last they were within a few paces of the 
bank, Here the ice was sloppy, cracked in every 
direction, and detached from the ground, 

Jack gave a despairing glance around, then, 
with a sudden, “ Forgive me,” took her up in 
his arms, and with a mighty effort, which in 
cooler moments he would have been quite incapable 
of, threw her clear on to the bank, which was 
nearly flush with the ise, owing to the full state 
of the river from the autumn rains, 

Agnes fell with a crash on the hard earth safe 
and sound, save for a few bruises, but the exer- 
tion was fatal to Jack. 

A hole yawned under his feet, and down he 
went, the chill waters almost closing over his 
head. But stimuiated to superhuman exertions 
by her shrieks, he strugged up and managed to 
get his arms on the ice so that his body was 
supported. But he knew hvuw precarious this 
support was, and that the numbing deadly cold 
would inevitably make him succumb unless help 
came speedily. 

“Keep back, keep back,” he shouted des- 
perately, as she knelt at the extreme edge and 
held out a hand to help him. “ You will fall in.” 

“ You will be drowned,” she shvieked, wildly. 
“Jack ‘dear, dear Jack, take my hand. IT can 
help you out.” 

“Tf you touch me I am lost,” he said, quietly, 
fearing for her safety. “The only chance is a 
rope.” 

“T will get one. There were pleuty in the 
tent. Hold on, Jack, I will fly,” and she went 
calling loudly, for she saw the glimmer of torches 
and kuew a party had come to look for her. 

Which was the case. Several of the officers 
with the chief and servants, had come along the 
banks in the direction of the Island, and in a few 
minutes more they were alongside Jack, shouting 
encouragingly. Sometime, however elapsed 
befove a rope could be properly adjusted round 
him, and when he was at last hauled on to the 
bank, he lay there with closed eyes, senseless and 
motionless, 

With a heartrending ery Agnes Helstone 
dropped on her knees beside him, and lifting the 
heavy head, wailed,— 

“ He is dead, and 1 have killed him.” 

“Hammerton hasn’t a chance, isn’t even in 
the running,” remarked Brian Desmond to Jones, 
as he witnessed this act of the beauty’s. 

“Nor any other fellow,” said Jones, discon- 
tentedly. “The Idol’s first favourite. 

“ And has been all along, I suspect,” said the 
Trishman, as he followed the crowd, in the midst 
of which Jack’s senseless body was borne to the 
Gabriels’ house. If he gets over this ducking, 
she’ll marry him.’ 

* ” ” « 

A week later Captain Temple, looking very 
handsome, very pale, and very interesting, was 
sitting in a big easy chair, in Colonel Gabriel's 
sanctum, looking out at the garden where big 
patches of green were showing through the dis 
solving snow, 

There was a listless air about him, for he had 
been very ill for the past week, and this was his 
first day up. “ Mrs. Gabriel had left the room a 
few minutes before, so when he heard the door 
open and the rustle of a woman’s dress, he 
naturally supposed she had returned, and said, 
without turning his head,— 

“The thaw seems complete. I suppose we 


“‘T hope not,” said a voice that made him 
start, and turning, he found Agnes at his side. 
Agnes with pale cheeks, heavy eyes, and a sub- 
dued air. 

“ Miss Helstone ! 
cousin,” 

“Yes, You will hardly speak to me I 
suppose,” 

“Why not?” he inquired, his eyes meeting 
hers in a gaze of calm inquiry, under which hers 
drooped. 

“‘ Because of my folly,” she said in a low tone, 
“my mad, insensate fo'ly. Oh, Jack, Jack,” 
she sobbed, sinking on her knees beside him, 
“will you ever forgive me?” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” he responded, 
with a smile. “ You were only like many another 
wilful woman, bent upon having your own way.” 

“To think that my folly endangered your 
life,” she said, looking at him with lovely, 
repentant, tear-dimmed eyes, 

“And yours, which is of more consequence,” 
he told her lightly. 

“Not of more consequence to me,” she mur- 
mured, twisting a button of his coat round and 
round as she knelt beside him. 

“Agnes, don’t say that unless you mean it,” 
he cried, passionately, trembling from head to 
foot, and clenching his hands to repress the 
desire he felt to take her in hisarms. “ Haven't 
you wounded and tortured me enough already ?” 

“T do mean it, Jack, and I’ll never «ay another 
cruel thing to you,” very humbly. 

“Until the fancy seizes’ you,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“ Won’t you understand? Will you make me 
say it?” 

“Say what?” he inquired, bewilderedly, 

“That I love you,” she murmured, and 
then she hid her blushing face on his shoulder, 
and he was so carried away, that he forgot she 
was an heiress, and taking her into his arms, 
began kissing her just as though she hadu’t six- 
pence, 


I thought it was your 


[THE END.] 








THE ROSEBUD OF WAVERLEY, 


(Continued from page 489.) 


CHAPTER IX, 
A LEAP INTO THE ARMS OF DEATH ! 


ATHEA little guessed the real significance of 
those terrible words which had escaped her lover’s 
lips. 

he loved him better than anyone else, for 
Frank had disgusted her by his indifference to her 
charms ; but it went against her sorely to marry a 
poor man, Therefore, as fast as she drew him on 
she tried to chill him off, and she played this ex- 
citing game all through the evening till the 
victim of her coquetry was nearly out of his 
senses, 

Rose danced but little that night because she 
felt scarcely up to the exertion, but she looked so 
sweetly happy that many people said she was like 
an angel without wings. 

“And when are you coming back?” Althea 
asked, as she bade her good-night, and Julian 
was busy searching for her crimson wraps. 

“To morrow,” Frank answered for her. “I 
bring her back myself.” 

“You won’t stay at Stonecourt ?” Mordaunt 
asked, as he threw the wrap round Althea’s 
shoulders. 

“No, I wont desert my uncle, but I fancy I 
shall be thrre pretty often,” Frank said with a 
cheerful laugh. 

“Do you know that Mr. Mordaunt never once 
apoke to me all the evening ?” Rose remarked as 
the carriage drove away. ‘I begin to think that 
he hates me.” 

“Impossible!” Frank said incredulously ; 
“but I would rather he hated you than liked you 


too much,” 
7 7 * * * 





shall have no more skating this ceason.”” 





Mr. Urquhart was delighted to get his daughter 


back, and all the servants gave her a warm 
welcome. They were horrified to hear of the 
narrow escape she had had the day before, and her 
father said with a loving smile that he would not 
let her out of his sight again in a hurry. 

She ran into the stables to caress the old pony, 
and into the garden to inspect her favourite 
rose-tree. It was very nice te be home again, 
and still nicer to think that Frank Rivers, 
although he was going away that dwy, had pro- 
mired to return before Sunday. 

“T am the happiest girl alive,” she said to 
herself, as she hugged her shaggy collie. “ And 
what have I done to deserve it? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing.” 

There and then she made a fim resolution to 
be very good to the poor, and to those who were 
less happy than herself. Before dinner she went 
into the village, taking a yudding to one old 
woman, reading to a sick child, and listening 
patiently to a long list of grumbles from a wife 
who had a most disturbing husband, 

She was quite tired out when she came back, 
ard her father thought she looked so fagged that 
he sent her off rather ear'y to bed. A delicious 
languor was upon her, and she sat down in a 
comfortable arm-chair to have a little rest before 
the trouble of undressing. 

Her thoughts were very pleasant for they were 
fastened on Frank Rivers, and on the brilliant 
hopes of happiress that lay before them buth, 
and presently she fell asleep with a smile upon 
her lips. Hours passed away. One by one all 
the inmates of the house went to their beds, and 
slept the sleep of the tired. 

For a long while not a sound broke the silence. 
Twelve struck in slow, solemn notes, an owl 
gave a shiek amongst the old elms, as if pro- 
t sting against the stillness, but still Rose slept 
on. 
Very slowly 2nd carefelly the door which led 
into the next room opened, and Julian Mordaunt 
stepped into the room, There were no ghostly 
habiliments hanging about him. He had cn 
most of the evening things that he had worn at 
the Hall that night ; but he had taken off bis 
black coat and put on a blazer of black and 
yellow stripes, which seemed unsuited to his 
desperate purpose. 

It was an audacious proceeding to enter a girl’s 
room at that time of night; but a man on 
murder bent is not apt to study conventionality. 
He stcod before her an exact representative of 
fall n man, with the beauty that had been given 
him by nature, and the evil passions that dis- 
graced his manhood shining from his splendid 
eyes. For one moment he felt the contrast 
acu'ely between his evil self and that innocent 
girl with the angel’s face, but only for a moment 
The next he thought of Althea and every go: a 
impulse fled. 

As if conscious of some disturbing presence in 
the rocm Rose woke, and fixed her eyes in dis- 
gust and amazement on Julian Mordaunt, 

“Mr. Mordauvt!” she exclaimed, in in- 
dignant protest : but as he fixed his eyes upon 
hers, and threw into them all the hypnotic power 
which he possessed, her words died away. 

“Get up from your chair and follow me,” he 
said, in a stern whisper—and she obeyed. 

It would have been a strange sight for anyone 
to see—Rose Urquhart following the man she 
hated out on to the landing, down the broad 
stairs, across the dark hall, out into the cool 
sweet air in the garden. As the fr: ch air played 
on her forehead, she hesitated for the first time 
and looked back towards the old grey house 
where all those that loved her were sleeping 
soundly, 

One call might have saved her, but before the 
ery could leave her lips Mordaunt’s hand was upon 
her wrist, his dark eyes looking straight into 
hers, their strange influence penetrating to the 
utmost recesses of her brain. 

Like a lamb she followed him—across the dewy 
lawn, the wet grass damping her thin shoes ; 
under the tees where it was very dark, and the 
path wound in and out like the coils of a snake, 
with the noise of the rushing river in her ears 
and a perfect chaos of confused thought whirling 





through her brain, 
When they emerged out of the dense darkness 
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on to the bank, Mordaunt still with his hand 
upon her wrist led her up the rugged path 
towards the narrow bridge. 

Onward with great haste, as if afraid of his own 
resolution failing at the last, he hurried her, 
looking neither to right nor left. 

Why did she look so sweet and gentle? why 
had her blue eyes a look in them like a pleading 
child’s? Oh, ifshe could only auger him with 
taunts and rough words, and flashes of wild tem- 
per! 

If he could spur himself up into a madness of 
vindictive fury, and feel that it was a pleasure to 
see her dashed to pieces on those hard, grey rocks! 

If he could only hate her now, as he had hated 
her before. But pity, overmastering pity, was 
tearing at his heart. He would take her back 
just as they had come, and no one would ever 
know. And this night would pass like a night- 
mare, leaving no consequences behind. 

And then in a moment he remembered that 
this girl with the yellow hair stood between him 
and Althea, and as the passion of longing and 
wild love rushed over him, pity died. 

“ Come,” he said hoarsely, as he stepped upon 
the bridge. Unhesitatingly she followed with the 
calm obdience of a dormant will. 

“Frank Rivers is down there,” he said in a 
thrilling whisper. “If you jump far enough you 
are sure to reach him.” 

He loosed her wrist as he spoke, and stood 
aside to watch shat leap into death. 

A glad light came into the girl's upturned face, 
aglad smile to her lips as she gathered herself 
together for a joyous meeting with her lover. 

To her sleeping mind there was no river with 
its rushing flow, no cruel rocks to dash her to 
pieces like a broken doll; she was standing on 
the terrace at the Court, and down below the mar- 
ble steps, Frank was waiting to receive her in his 
arms. 

“Jump,” said Julian Mordaunt imperatively, 
and ina moment she would have jumped and 
been dashed to pieces in all her young beauty by 
those merciless waves breaking in their pent-up 
rage against the rocks that tried to hem them in; 
when Frank Rivers sprang out of the shadow of 
the trees, and caught her back shudderingly to 
the safety of the bench below, and bursting with 
rage he would have thrown himself upon this 
stealthy murderer, but Julian Mordaunt seeing 
that his victim hac escaped him and his crime 
was discovered, rather than face the shame of his 
own actions, took upon himslf the fate he had 
intended for another. 

Frank sprang towards him in the fire of his 
indignation feeling as if he could tear him limb 
from limb. 

“You dastardly murderer,” he shouted, and 
grasped at his collar, but Mordaunt eluded him, 
end jumped off the bridge into the boiling waters. 

As the moon shone full upen the river. Frank 
could see his body tossed from boulder to boulder 
as if the waves were playing football with a man’s 
lite for the ball. 

It was a horiid sight, and no one could pos- 
sibly save him. Here and there the whiteness of 
the foam was streaked with red, and the face, 
which had caused so much ruin through its fatal 
beauty, was smashed into an  unrecognisable 
medley of bruises and wounds, whilst the wild 
heart, which had throbbed so feverishly a few 
minutes before when pity was pleading against 
— was stilled for ever by the cold touch oi 
death. 

As Frank realised that it was only by what 
seemed the merest chance that Rose, his sweet, 
little loving Rose, hai escaped the same fate, he 
caught her to his breast, with a ferveut thanks- 
giving to Heaven. 

He had not started for his promised visit that 
day because of a strong presentiment that some- 
thing dreadful would happen if he were absent. 

His uncle was too glad to have him at home to 
inquire too closely into the reason which kept 
hic: there, so he sent off a telegram to his friends 
to say he would come the next day. 

Julian dined there, and haviug been struck by 
the queerness of his manner during the evening, 
Frank walked home with him. After he had 
pirted from him he was leaning against a gate 





smoking a pipe in the quiet stilless of the night, 
when he heard a footstep coming along the road. 

Rather curious to see who could be walking 
about at that late hour, he hid behind a hedge and 
waited. To his surprise it was Julian Mordaunt, 
who was walking as if on some important errand ; 
but with such a strange expression on his pale 
face that he resolved at once to follow him. 

His surprise increased when he saw him take 
the turning to Stonecourt. After that he lost him, 
and could not conceive what had become of him, 
for Mordaunt had gone through a gap in a hedge 
which he had always kept veiled during the day- 
time. 

It was the way by which he had always got 
into Stonecourt when he was on one of his evil 
errands, and nobody else was aware of it. Frank 
was too uneasy in his mind to return home, 
so he wandered about the garden at Stonecourt 
with a vague idea that some danger threatened 
Rose, 

He was at some distance from the hcuse when 
he saw a white figure, which he was sure was 
hers, cross the lawn, apparently hand in hand 
with Julian Mordaunt ! 

They looked like a pair of lovers, and in an 
instant Althea’s words: “ Your hair would stand 
on end if I told you all that went on ina that 
house when poor dear Ifr. Urquhart is asleep,” 
rang in his ears. 

His heart stood still with horror, Could it be 
true that Rose was going to a secret assignation 
at this time of night with Julian Mordaunt ? 

Wild with jealousy, and torn with doubt, he 
followed. It was not tilihe heard Mordaunt tell 
Rose to jump down, because her lover was waiting 
for her, that he at all comprehendel the situa- 
tion, and then as it flashed across him iin all its 
horror, he was almost too late to save her ! 

One minute later and Rose would have been 
where Mordaunt was, her young life beaten out 
against the rocks, Thank Heaven fur the pre- 
sentiment that kept him at home ! 

* . * 


The affair created an immense sensation in 
Waverley. Paragraphs appeared in the local 
journals to the effect tht a clever young barrister 
named Julian Mordaunt had committed suicide, 
after trying to murder the lovely daughter of Mr. 


Peregrine Urquhart, of Stonecour:, whilst suffer- | 


ing from a fit of temporary insanity. 

The story went that he had been desperately 
in love with the “ Rosebud of Waverley,” and had 
resolved to kill her as soon as they found that 
she was engaged to Francis Rivers, nephew of 
Sir Daniel Rivers, of Waverley Hall. 

And most people believed it as they crowded 
into the village church to see the prettie-t wed- 
ding of the year, when Frank took possession of 
his Rosebud, and wore it for ever next his heart. 

But there was one who knew the whole truth 
of the tragedy. Ove who shuddered over it 
night and day—one who saw in her dreams a 
he!pless body tossed to and fro by cruel waves— 
one who knew that she was the temptress, and 
one who could find no consolation because he “ the 
tempted,” dead and dishonoured, was dearer to 
her than all the liviog world. 


[THE END.] 








In some villages in Japan robbers are tried and 
convicted by ballot. Whenever arobbery is com- 
mitted, the ruler of the hamlet summons the 
entire male population and requests them to write 
on aslip of paper the name of the person they 
suspect as having committed thecrime. The one 
receiving the largest number of ballotsis declared 
duly “elected,” and is accordingly hanged. 


In some respects the telephone service in 
Sweden is perhaps the finest in the world. It is 
largely in the hands of the Government. Every 
day an inspector goes round among the sub- 
scribers’ instruments, provided with a stop- watch, 
and notes the time an employé takes to respond 
toacall. Consequently the employées are always 
on the alert. The Government intends in four or 
five years to have all important towns in the 
kingdom connected on the twin-wire system, laid 
underground in the large cities. 





A REAL LADY. 


—:0:— 


Pure white, dainty and perfectly correct, the 
wedding cards lay on the well-darned damask 
covering the breakfast table, and announced in 
delicate engraving the approaching marriage of 
Rudolph Reicht and Emily Brown. 

“Brown!” groaned Miss Reicht, bending a 
severe glance on the cards. “ Brown and Reicht ! 
What is this world coming to? When I think of 
our poor young cousin sacrificing his old name 
and himself for the money of a Brown I can only 





y 

“Nonsense!” stoutly interrupted her sister 
Elinor. ‘ You know as well as I do that Rudolph 
is as much in love with Emily as King Cophetua 
was with his beggar-maid, and that the only 
thing that ever did stand between them was his 
perfectly unreasonable fear that her people would 
take him for a fortune-hunter, They knew him 
better, of course. While as for Emily, she’s as 
sweet and sensible and well-bred, not to say as 
pretty a girl as even I could have asked for my 
boy’s wife.” 

Miss Reicht sighed resignedly. Elinor never 
could understand her, she reflected—had never 
had any sympathy for the feelings of a true 
aristocrat like hereelf, 

The Reichts were a rather withered branch of 
a family of some note in bygone times. Miss 
Reicht was tall, angular and beak-nosed, and had 
always considered herself a model of aristocratic 
lcoks, manners and conduct. 

Miss Elinor was short, round and rosy, with 
pretty curly grey hair, and sweet and merry 
brown eyes, that shone and sparkled still behind 
their spectacles, 

The two had a small independence, which 
would have made them yet more comfortable 
than it did under Miss Elinor’s management, if it 
had not been for Miss Reicht’s determined diversion 
of an undue share of it into what she regarded 
as aristocratic channels of expenditure, necessary 
to keep up their proper position. 

Even as it was, their flat, furnished with the 
stately and occasionally ugly heirlooms of polished 
muhogany and walnut-wood that have become 
the highest fashion nowadays, had a gracious and 
cozy homelike air of its own, which had made it 
very attractive to their cousin Rudolph as he grew 
up 

He was an orphan from boyhood, and they 
were his nearest relatives. Hence, Miss Reicht 
regarded him as the head of the family, lamented 
that he should have had to pinch and plan for his 
education, and even now be working at a desk in 
an architect's office, and mixed with bitterness 
her rejoicing over the marriage with the heiress 
of a Brown—a Brown, be it remarked in passing, 
who held a decidedly better position in modern 
society than did the Reichts. 

Hence, also, motherly Miss Elinor had delighted 
to feast Rudolph on his visits with marvels of v!d 
Dutch cooking, hai looked after his buttons and 
morals and manuers with a loving eye, and lent a 
friendly ear to all his confidences of scrapes and 
ambitions, from the loss of his best marbles 
playivg at “keeps,” to his hopes and fears as he 
courted Emily. ; 

Miss Reicht continued her meditative gaze at 
the wedding cards, while Miss Elinor put on 4 
white apron, and began to daintily gather up the 
china and silver they had used, scraping the 
plates with a palette knife, and rinsing out the 
cupa, preparatory to washing them in the little 
cedar tub of hot water she had brought to the 
table with the long-handled dish-mop, according 
to her girlish training in a gentlewoman’s morn- 
ing duties, 

“Of course we must give that girl a present,” 
suddenly said Miss Reicht. “It is really our 
duty, for she will have so many gifts, aud we 
mustn’t let it look as if we couldu’t afford to send 
one, too.” 

“ Of course we could not neglect her, the dar- 
ling!” agreed Miss Elinor, tenterly drying a 
fragile cup of “old India blue” on her long, soft 
towel. “The very day Rudolph told me of the 
engagement I began on a completed Junch-set in 


Battenburg lace. Thank fortune! I can do that 
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work a8 well as any girl nowadays, if they do call 
it the newest fashion, and our grandmother 
taught me a lot of Flemish lace stitches that her 
grandmother learned at home in Brussels. I 
think I shall do the smallest doilies in real point, 

I’ve got on so well with the work. There won't 
ve a handsomer set in the whole town, if I do say 
it myself.” 

“Your own work!” objected Miss Reicht. 
“ And everyone knows, too, that the materials for 
such work don’t cost much, comparatively.” 

“ That's why I chose it,” firmly replied Miss 
Elinor, “Ewily knows I couldn’t really afford 
to buy her anything expensive ; but the work 
makes this valuable, even if she wouldn't think 
nore of it, as she will, because I made it.” 

“You never did have any regard for the 
family credit, or know how to manage,” moaned 
Miss Reicht. “ Now, I shall give something that 
will make everybody say I must have spent a 
great deal, while really it will cost me hardly 
anything. You remember those yellow chryso- 
Leryl earrings our great-aunt left me, and that 
had been in the family ever so long before her ? 
Big, ugly, heavy things they are, but the stones 
aren’t so bad, I never liked them, or thought it 
worth while to have them mended after they got 
broken, but they’ve come good at last. I shall 
have the stones reset as a pendant, and then 
people will think my present must be very 
expensive,” 

“ But,” objected Miss Elinor, in her turn, 
“yellow is horribly unbecoming to Emily, and 
she dislikes it besides. You'll have to think of 
something else, for she couldn’t really enjoy the 
pendant, you see.” 

“T'm giving it for people to look at, and for 
the credit of my family ; not for a Miss Brown's 
eujoyment,” imperially returned Miss Reicht, 
and the conversation closed. 

The days went on. Miss Elinor’s lunch-set 
advanced into completion through patient hours 
of work by her plump little white hands, under 
her kind eyes full of tender thoughts. 

Miss Reicht’s chrysoberyl went to the jewel- 
ler's and returned barely in time to be sent to 
Miss Brown in due season. 

But Mansfield may be trusted for honest and 
artistic work, So thinking, Miss Reicht put her 
card on the package without opening it, and 
despatched it to the Browns’ abode. : 

The wedding morning came ; the church was 
crowded. The tall, blonde bride looked lovely 
enough in her severely-simple white satin and 
filmy veil, with not one jewel about her, to 
justify even her handsome bridegroom's eyes of 
bliss and adoration. 

The reception was a frou-frou of rich toilettes, 
& murmur of “ voices low with fashion, not with 
feeling,” a confusion of faces known in society. 

Miss Reicht knew her own toilet was all it 
should be, thanks to much economy, and was 
conscious that the inherited lace on her bonnet 
and wrap was better than even Mrs. Chester's, 
who had been her rival in girlhood and now had 
the advantage of fortune. 

Serene and self-satisfied she swept into the 
room where the presents were laid out, to see 
how hers were received. 

Even before she reached it she heard murmurs 
from a smiling and interested group. 

“The bridegroom's cousin sent it, you say?” 

“ How perfectly unique !” 

" Admirable | It’s positively the best thing 
out!” 

And the last voice was that of Mrs, Chester 
herself, 

Pride in her port, complacence in her eye, Miss 
Reicht trailed her black brocade through the 
groups, and saw that it was indeed her present 
they were looking at. 

She saw more, alas! and the pride vanished, 
and the complacence changed to a wild desire to 
crawl under the table—anywhere, anywhere out 
of their sight. 

There, with her card well displayed, was the 
chrysoberyl pendant in the satin paper box 
caring the prized name of Mansfield ; but 
on the box were also the fatal words, “ From the 
repair department,” and beside the pendant 
reposed the remains of the antique earrings 





“ Such a charming, original idea for a wedding 
present!” murmured Mrs. Cheater toa kindred 
spirit. 

“ Yes ; isn’t it charming ?” struck in the bride’s 
voice, sweetly, az she just then somehow 
appeared on the scene. 

Her presence seemed the crowning stroke to 
Miss Reicht. To be mocked at even by the late 
Miss Brown! But the late Miss Brown was 
going brightly on,— 

“Though it isn’t really original, you know, 
Mrs. Chester, for one is always hearing abroad of 
people having bits of old family jewellery reset 
for brides. I remember when I was staying at 
Marlington, Lady Dashfield showed me some 
pearl pins made from part of her mother’s 
wedding parure, and said she prized them more 
than anything else she had received.” 

Mrs. Chester was an Anglomaniac, with no Lady 
Marlingtons on her visiting list, and she regarded 
the pendant with sudden respect, while Mrs. 
Reicht turned prettily to her new cousin, and 
went on in her clear, fresh voice, that the whole 
group of gossips heard, — 

“T can’t say quite as much as Lady Marlington 
did, but I must tell you that I set a special value 
on my chrysoberyls. I have no really old family 
things of my own, you see, so it was particularly 
sweet of you to give me some of yours. It makes 
me feel you really think I belong to you now. 
But,” she ended, with a laugh, “I didn’t intend 
to have your kindness advertised like this, That 
was a s-rvant’s blunder.” 

Her white-gloved hand hovered over the table : 
the fragments of the earrings disappeared, and if 
her rearrangement of the case hid the prized 
name of Mansfield, it also hid that of the repair 
department. 

* Emily Brown is a lady,” owned Miss Reicht 
to herself, in bitterness of soul—‘a real lady, 
and I was not /” 

It was a sudden conversion, but a thorough 
one. Ouace having allowed her eyes to be opened, 
henceforth Miss Reicht saw many things in a 
different way, much to Mis; Elinor’s comfort. 
And even Miss Elinor is no stauncher admirer of 
Mrs. Reicht than is her sister. 








AsTRONOMERS have made the startling dis- 
covery that one of the satellites of Jupiter is 
double—in other words, that what has heretofore 
been taken for a single moon is, indeed, two 
moons, a large and a small one, the lesser slowly 
revolving around the greater. 

Tue Russian Army is about to dismiss the 
peaceful pigeon from its occupation of despatch- 
carrying, and invest the ferocious falcon with the 
office, It is found that the falcon can carry 1,640 
grams, without diminishing its rate of speed, 
which is considerably faster than that of the 
pigeon. The falcon, too, is less likely to fall a 
prey to other birds, and with these advantages in 
its favour, it seems probable that it will be em- 
ployed by other European armies. 

Tue “Alhambra,” in Belgium, is one of the 
most picturesque portions of the famous Han 
Caves. It was discovered just a quarter of a 
century ago by the father of the present guides, 
Théophile and Hyacinthe Lanney, who was com- 
pelled to crawl on his hands and knees more than 
a third of a mile in order to reach it. This par- 
ticular cavern is sometimes known as the “ Mer- 
veilleuses,” or the “ Mystérieuses,” the second 
name being probably an error. The petrifactions 
assume a dazzling whiteness, a variety of form 
not to be foundelsewhere. The prevailing colour 
is that of the purest alabaster, and between two 
columns resembling the choicest known speci- 
mens of arabesque architecture one sees a natural 
fountain of limpid water surrounded by glittering 
stalactites and stalagmites. To the left is a 
gigantic white cylinder generally described as the 
“Barrel of Danaides.” It is about two yards 
and a half high and five in circumference. It 
appears to rest between two series of fintastic 
petrifactions, some of which are so exquisitely 
delicate that a lamp renders them partially trans- 
parent. There is nothing in the Han Caves more 
striking than the pillars of the Alhambra and 





returned by the scrupulously honest firm, 





Tae Government of New South Wales spends 
@ large sum annually in the payment of royalties 
on the skins of rabbits killed, the aggregate 
royaltiesin the last seven years amounting to over 
£1,000,000. The fact that in one year as many 
a3 25,280,000 skins were thus paid for has givea 
rise to an inquiry as to what is done with them. 
The skins are bale pressed and exported to Lon- 
don, where the business is so brisk that the sales 
every six weeks average from 1500 to 2090 bales, 
each bale holding about 200 skins. The skius, 
which are bought up in bulk in London by the 
hat manufacturers, are turned over to operators 
who pluck off the pelt by hand, no suitable ma- 
chinery for the purpose having yet been invented. 
A fine blue fur is then left on the pelt. The 
skiu is then pared away from the fur by m- 
chinery so delicate that when the last particle is 
cut off the fur sometimes hangs in one filmy sec- 
tion. This is worked up iuto felt. The English 
rabbit supplies the best fur, then comes the New 
Zealand rabbit, and then the Australian. At one 
time large quantities of hats were exported from 
England to America, but now the Americans can 
dress skins as well as the English, and they make 
all their own hats, importing the fur from Exg- 
land. 


From time immemorial the stray cats of Flor- 
ence have been well looked after. The cloister 
of San Lorenzo is sacred to poor puss, It is over- 
looked by the windows of the famous Laurentian 
Library built by Michelangelo for Pope Clement 
VII. to hcuse the Medicean collection. Itisa 
green oasis with long grass and fir-trees. All 
stray cats are taken thither, and at noon every 
day scraps of meat, etc., collected from house 
after house, are emptied into the dry moat round 
the grass. Towards feeding time, one may see 
cats of all kinds and degrees—black, tortoisesheli, 
tawny and white, male aud female, young ard old, 
—basking in the sun and licking their chops in 
happy anticipation. Finally, when the foud is 
brought, from every direction cats crowd in, hi+s- 
ing at one another, mewing, and making such a 
noise. Then, when they have fed, human snap- 
pers up of unconsidered trifles come round to 
secure the pieces of paper, etc., for rags. When 
a lost cat is found in the city it is taken to San 
Lorenzo as naturally as every Florentine bambino 
‘baby) is taken to the Baptistery of St. John’s to 
be christened. Moreover, when people wish to 
get rid of their cats, they do not poison them or 
leave them to starve in empty houses, but send 
them to the hospitable cloister. No visitor to 
Florence should fail to visit this delightful cats’ 
home. 


A LIvine authority thus summarises the uses 
of fruits in relieving diseased conditions of the 
body. It should not be understood that edible 
fruits exert direct medicinal effects ; they simply 
encourage the natural processes by which the 
several remedial processes which they aid are 
brought about. Under the category of laxatives, 
oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulberries, dates, 
nectarines, and plums may be included ; pome- 
granates, cranberries, blackberries, sumach- 
berries, dewberries, raspberries, barberries, 
quinces, pears, wild cherries, and medlars are 
astringent; grapes, peaches, strawberries, 
whortleberries, prickly pears, black currants, and 
melon-seeds are diuretics ; gooseberries, red and 
white currants, pumpkios, and melons are re- 
frigerants; and lemons, limes, and apples are 
refrigerants and stomachic sedatives, ‘l'aken in 
the early morning, an orange acts very decidedly 
as a laxative, and may generally be relied on. 
Pomegranates are very astringent, and relicve 
relaxed throat and uvula. Figs, split open, form 
excellent poultices for bvils and small abscesses, 
Strawberries and lemons, locally applied, are of 
some service in the removal of tartar from the 

teeth. Apples are corrective, useful in nausea, 

and even sea-sickuess ; they immediately relieve 
the nausea due to smoking. Bitter almonds cou- 

tain hydrocyanic acid, and are useful iu simple 

cough ; but they frequently produce a sort of 

urticaria or nettle-rash, The oil of cocoanut has 

been recommended as a substitute for cod-liver 

oil, and is much used in Germany for phthisis. 

Barberries are very agreeable to fever patients in 





the mosque-like details surrounding them. 


the form of a drink, 
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FACETLA. 


“ Mary,” asked Charles, “what animal drop- 
ped from the clouds!” “The rain, dear,” was 
the whispered reply. 

“* ALWAys speak well of your neighbour.” “T 
always do, although I can assure ‘you she is the 
meanest woman io creation.” 

Visitor: “ That painting is by-an old master, 
I see,” Mrs. McShoddie (apologetically) : 
“ Y-e-s, but the frame is new.” 

Many may understand woman, but it gene- 
rally puzzles her horse to tell what she is 
driving at. 

THERE is nothing that so increases a man’s 
desire to work in the garden as the discovery 
that his wife has misplaced the rake. 

Mr. Doxey (bitterly): “ You refuse me, but 
you never refused my presents.” Mies Gilgal : 
* No; they were of some value.” 

Mrs. A.: “My husband has very queer 
tastes.” Mrs. B.: “In marriage, you mean?” 
Mrs. A.: “ No, in flirtations!” (Both glare and 
separate for ever.) 

Kinetey: “I hear you havea new baby in 
your house?” Bingo; “Yes, When are you 
coming around to see her, old man?” Kingley : 
* In about eighteen years,” 

Aunt Amy: “ But, my dear, you are not going 
alone! You are at least going to be under the 
protection of a chaperon!” Lily: “ No, thanks ; 
I do all my own flirting.” 

Frep: “What do you think of my argu- 
ment?” Will: “Sdéund — most certainly 
sound.” Fred; “And what else?” Will: 
“ Nothing else—merely sound.” 

PHILOSOPHERS go about saying this is woman’s 
age. According to her own account, woman 
denies it—-denies having any age ; she is always 
young. 

ETHEL : 
happy together. I 
the use of bothering over trifles ? 
is to know if you will marry me?” 

Jounny: “I wonder why I can’t make my 
kite fy?” Elder Sister: “ Perhaps the caudal 
appendage is disproportionate to the superficial 
area.” “I don’t think it’s that ; I believe there 
isn’t weight enough on the tail.” 

Youna Husspanp: “I'm just about dead, 
puttiag down this carpet.” Wife: ‘“ The carpet 
is not heavy.” “No, but I have to work in such 


“TI don’t believe we can ever be 
” Fred: “ Well, what’s 
What I want 





a cramped position.” “Nonsense, Just ima- 
gine you are on your ticycle.” 
LapourerR : “It’s an actor ye are? Sure, you 


have aisy times.” Actor: “ Easy, is it? Just 
you take a leadirg part ina Russian play, and 
try to look half frozen in a Siberian snow-storm 
on a stifling hot July night, and see.” 

“Have you noticed the change that’s come 
over Van Dudell lately? Something has been 
preying on his mind for the last two weeks,” 
“It surely must be starved by this time, 
whatever it is,” 

Miss Urton: “Did you tell him that I was 
not at home?” New Servant: “ Yes, wum ; 
but he didn’t seem to believe me, bein’ as I am a 
stranger. Mebby you'd better go down and tell 
him yourself, mum.” 

UnsusrEcTING FatHEeR: “ You certainly do 
not appear to be well, my son. Perhaps you 
need a change to set you right after your college 
work.” Extravagant Son: “ You have struck 
it, father ; I do need a great deal of change.” 

‘TEACHER: ‘‘ With whom did Achilles fight 
under the walls of Troy?” Pupil :‘ “ With 
Pluto.’ “With Pluto? That is not correct.” 
“No; with Nero.” “With Nero?” “Ah, 
then it was Hector. I know it was one of the 
three dogs we keep at our house.” 

A JUDGE, in crossing the Irish Channel one 

tormy night, knocked against a well-known witty 


A youTH, who is learning to play the cornet, 
cannot understand why people who shoot at cats 
will be so careless. Half a dozen stray bullets 
have already cume through his window. 


“Wo was Ajax?” said the teacher to a 
pupil. “He was a capitalist,” replied one 
“ How do you make that out?” “ He defied 
the lightning to strike,” 


“ Lire is full of ups and downs,” said the man 
who is airy and affable under all circumstances. 
“ So I have keard.” “ Well, Iam at present in 
the full enjoyment of one of the ups.” “I 
congratulate you.” “Don’t, It’s a case of 
‘ hard-up.’ ” 


Nervous Lapy Passencer (to deck-hand) : 
“ Have you ever seen any worse weather than 
this, Mister Sailor?” Deck-Hand: “Take a 
word from an old salt, mum—the weather’s 
never very bad while there’s any females on deck 
a-makin’ hinquiries about it.’’ 

OLp Lapy (to druggist): “I want a box of 
canine pills.” Druggist: “ What is the matter 
with the dog?” Old Lady (indignantly): “I 
want you to know, sir, that my husband is a 
gentleman.” Druggist puts up some quinine 
pills in profound silence. 


“T wisn you a pleasant summer, my boy,” said 
the Rev. Dr. Peters to a little fellow who attends 
his church ; “I hope you will improve in wisdom, 
knowledge, and virtue.” “Thank you, sir; the 
same to you, Mr. Peters,” was the little man’s 
rejoinder, 

A Serceant of an Irish regiment used to dis- 
like one of his men whom we will call Brady. 
One day, after drill, at which the sergeant had 
relieved his mind on the. squad, and Brady in 
particular, Brady walks up to the officer—who, 
by the way, squinted horribly —and says— 

“Sergeant, if I was to call you a squinted son 
of a busted bomb, what would I get ?” 
“Faith,” says the sergeant, “you’d get six 
months.” “And if I only thought it?” says 
Brady. “Oh, you'd get nothing.” “ Well,” 
returned Brady, “ by jabers, I think it!” . 

“On, John!” exclaimed Mrs, Younghusband 
breathlessly, “Ihave something terrible to tell 
you. The baby has swallowed your shaving- 
brush.” ‘“ Oh, that’s all right,” responded the 
brute ; ‘“‘ it was worn out, and I was going to get 
@ new one anyhow.” 

“‘T THINK our teacher of English is charming, 
don’t you, Emily?” “No, Bertha; he’s a 
wretch. Captivated by his blue eyes, I slipped a 
little affectionate note into my copybook!” 
“And what did hedo?” “He gave it me back 
with all the spelling mistakes corrected in red 
iuk !” 

He was ragged, and was evidentiy no friend of 
the barbers, but in spite of it all there was a 
certain pride in his deportment as he stepped 
into the police court-room. “ Have you ever been 
arrested before?” asked the judge, without 
looking at him. ‘“ Have I—aw, come off, Judge ; 
don’t rub it in. Do I look like an amateur ?” 

A LitTtLe school girl asked her teacher what 
was meant by “Mrs. Grundy.” The teacher 
replied that it meant “the world.” Some days 
afterward the teacher asked the geography class, 
to which this little bud of promise belonged, 
“What isa zone?” After some hesitation, the 


girl brightened up, and replied, “I know. It’s a 
belt around Mrs. Grundy’s waist ?” 
OVERHEARD in the Avenue du Bois. An old 


lady and a middle-aged gentleman were seated 
together on one of the seats. The former had a 
horrid-looking lap-dog asleep on her knees, and 
was fondly contemplating it while the latter 
patted its head. “ Do you like dogs, monsieur ?” 
“ Very much, indeed, madame. Since the siege I 
have scarcely eaten anything else.” 
| Lawyer: “Are you sure that occurrence was 
on the seventeenth of the month?” Witness : 
“ Yes, it was the seventeenth.” Lawyer: “ Now 
remember, you are under oath. How do you 
know it was the seventeenth?” Witness: 





uwyer who was suffering terribly from sea- 

“Can I do anything for you?” said 

“Yes,” gasped the sea-sick lawyer ; 

[ wish your lordship would overrule this 
qs 


l 
SICKneSss, 
the judge, 
6 


movion 


| “’Cause the day before that-——” Lawyer: “ Be 


careful what you say, now. Go on.” Witness : 
“ 


—— was the sixteenth, and the day after it was 


“ AUTHORSHIP is pretty hard lines” he said, 
discousvlately, as he brushed his hair out of his 
eyes. ‘ What's the matter now?” “A second- 
hand dealer just tried to sell me one of my own 
books.” “ Rather a compliment.” “ No it wasn’t, 
He said it would make a very neat scrap-book.” 


Tue Huspanp: “ Will you go to the theatre 
with me to-night, dearest?” The Wife: “ With 
pleasure ; but there is a favour I wish to ask you.” 
The Husband : “ Name it, darling.” The Wife : 
“It is only midday now ; you have all the after- 
noon before you. Won't you kindly go and see 
that man now, instead of going 6ut between the 
acts to see him to-night ?” 


He was the son of a worthy citizen and had 
just returned from college. His father was a 
brusque, matter-of-fact man, who had no love for 
anything pronounced, and he noticed with sorrow 
that his son returned with the latest thing in 
collars and various other insignia of dudedom. 
The old gentleman surveyed him critically when 
he appeared in his office and then blurted cut,— 
“ Young man, you look like an idiot.” 

Just at that moment, and before the young man 
had time to make a fitting reply, a friend waiked 
in. ‘“ Why, hello, Billy, have you returned ?” he 
asked. “ Dear me, how much you resemble your 
father.” ‘So he has been telling me,” replied 
Billy, smiling covertly. From that day to this 
the old gentleman has had no fault to find with 
his son, 


Mapa,” said the tramp, as he looked pen- 
sively at the angular female who had just given 
him a quarter of a gooseberry pie, “ you are very 
beautiful. If Eve was like you I don’t wonder 
that Adam fell. I am almost certain that I would 
have fallen myself, had I, instead of Adam, been 
placed ina garden with an Eve as beautiful as 
yourself.” The angular. female’s face became 
somewhat red as she handed the loquacious tramp 
another piece of goseberry pie. 


Tuey had been friends for a long, long time, 
and she began to think they would never be 
anything more, for he most unaccountably with- 
held the words which would express what his 
eyes had said daily, At a reception last week 
she saw him, slightly in advance, about to enter 
the drawing-room door, and he, espying her, 
stepped back, saying, with a smile, ‘ Aprés 
vous!” “ Really?” she asked, dropping her eyes. 
“I’ve begun to doubt that a little.” And, like 
Othello, “upon that hint he spake.” 


Fame is always hard to define, and it often 
appears that the names of the greatest philoso- 
phers of old are unknown to many people. A 
gentleman was to deliver a lecture upon the “Age 
of Pericles,” in a country town, and two of the 
citizens were speaking about it. After a few 
remarks upon the lecturer, Mr. Brown asked— 
“ What are Pericles, anyway, Smith?” “ Well, 
Brown, Idon’t exactly know, but it’s some kind 
of shell-fish.” “Oh, yes! Then, of course, the 
age has reference to the time they have been out 
of water.” 

SEVERAL years ago, a London Hebrew, Abraham 
Solomon, painted a stirring picture, “ Waiting 
for the Verdict,” which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. The artist, not being a Royal 
Academician, entitled to annex R. A. to his name, 
had his painting “skied.” All the pictures con- 
tributed by that august fraternity were, as usual, 
hung on the line) Thomas Landseer was 10 
ecstacies when he beheld the thrilling scene de- 
picted on the canvas, and exclaimed, “ There is 
Solomon in all his glory, but not R, A,’d like one 
of these !” 

A man read in the paper that the family 
should always be the scene of laughter and 
merriment, and that no meal should be passed in 
the moody silence that so often characterises 
such occasions, The idea struck him so favour- 
ably that when his family had gathered round 
the table that evening he said: ‘‘ Now, this sort 
of thing of keeping so mum at meals has got to 
stop. You hear me, you girls? You begin to tell 
stories and keep up an agreeable sort of talk like ; 
and you, boys, laugh and be jolly, or I'll take and 
dust your jacket till you can’t stand. Now, 
begin!” The glare that he sent around the 





' the eighteenth,” 


table made the family resemble a funeral party. 
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SOCIETY. 


Wuen Crown Prince, the present Tear was a 
splendid horseman. 


Tne Private Chamberlain to the Pope is so far 
the last distinguished person who has surrendered 
the pen for the typewriter. 


Tug German Emperor was very gracious to the 
Duke and Duchess of York when at Cowes, and 
was very charmed with the Duchess and her 
bright clever talk. 

Tue heir to the throne of Siam is sixteen years 
old, One of the most important events in his 
life, so far, was the formal cutting off of his top- 
knot of hair in 1891, an incident which is 
equivalent to laying aside the ways of child- 
hood, 

THE Queen’s favourite grandchildren are said 
to be the Connaughts. Sheis particularly proud 
of young Prince Arthur, now ten and a half 
years old, who is a sturdy, manly little fellow. 

Tue Duchess of York, though now a Princess 
of very great importance, is allotted by the 
Court Circular to her place after the Queen’s 
daughters and daughters-in-law. Years hence 
she may probably be ahead of them, but not 
under the present dispensation. 

Pernaprs the queerest of all the wedding pre- 
sents that the Duchess of York has received is 
an Irish spinning-wheel, sent to her by the 
Hibernian colony’ in Chicago. The whole 
machine is made of bog oak, ad the spindle is 
part of a rebel Irish pike, the head of which 
drew blood at Vinegar Hill in 1798. 

Tue Duchess of Fife will certainly need all the 
strength she can get this autumn, for, like ber 
mother, she is a most conscientious chatelaine, 
and the duty of entertaining so many visitors as 
are expected at Braemar for the shooting will be 
quite a heavy burden for the fragile shoulders of 
the delicate young Duchess, although her delight 
at having father, mother, sisters, and brother 
all round her together will naturally be 
extreme, 

QUEEN RANAVALONA of Madagascar has just 
completed the tenth year of her reign. She is 
the great-granddaughtor of Rahety, sister of 
King Andrianampoinimerina, and is said to be 
intensely proud of her ancestry. She was born 
in 1861, and was appointed Queen by her pre- 
dessor, The royal dynasty of Madagascar boas's 
blue blood in spite of black skins. It has been 
in power since 1700. Queen Ranavalona does 
everything in her power to keep up with civilisa- 
tion as she understands it. 

THE Princess of Wales and other members of 
the Danish Royal family are much distressed 
and worried about the Grand Duke George of 
Russia, whose health has suddenly become much 
worse, The Tsarina is much. attached to her 
second son, who has always been more or less of 
an invalid, and her family are naturally dreading 
the effect upon her should he not survive the 
Winter, as her nerves are now almost broken by 
the constant strain imposed on them. 

‘Tue Kaiser has fallen so completely in love 
with yachting, that he has determined to make 
it fashionable in the Fatherland. The Germans 
are not a nautical race by any means, saving, 
perhaps, those who live on the shores of the 
saltic, and round the mouth of the Elbe. His 
Majesty has established a valuable prize to be 
raced for annually. All the yachts which com- 
pete are to be made in Germany, and presumably 
the same rule applies to the crews. 

THe Queen has fruit put upon all her break- 
fast tables, which she is fully convinced is 

golden in the morning, silver at noon, and 
lead at night.” Her Majesty is very fond of 
the choice sorts of English apples and William 
pears, home-grown apricots and peaches, At 
dinner Her Majesty never eats heavy dessert, 
“ut generally a taste of pineapple and two 
or three grapes. The Queen never forgets 
the sick poor in the fruit season, and the 
palents at the various hospitals often 
“joy the same kind of fruit that Her 


STATISTICS, 


THERE are now forty-three veterans living in 
Prussia who took part in the expedition agaiust 
Napoleon just eighty years ago, The oldest of 
them is 107, 

Or one thousand men who marry, three 
hundred and thirty-two marry younger women, 
five hundred and sixty-nine marry women of 
the same age, and eighty-nine marry older 
women, 

THE census of 1890 in Austra-Hungary shows 
the percentage of increase of the various 
nationalities in the empire. Among these the 
Poles stand highest, with 15 per cent. ; then the 
Serbo-Crvatians, 14 per cent. ; the Ruthenians, 
11 per cent. ; the Germans,, 5°66 per cent. ; the 
Czechs, 5°65 per cent. ; the Slovevians, 3°18 per 
cent, ; and the Italians, under 1 per cent. 





GEMS. 


THE highest steeple does not always crown the 
holiest sanctuary. 

THE model mother never forgets that she was a 
child herself, 

THE wise prove, and the foolish confess by 
their conduct; that a life of employment is the 
only life worth living. 

Scepticism finds no meaning in life; but 
faith, hope, and love find life very full of 
meaning. 
’ MANKIND is always happier for having been 
made happy. If you make them happy now you 
will make them thrice happy twenty years hence 
in the memory of it, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Harp anD Dry CHEESE.— One way of util- 
ising cheese that has become hard and dry is to 
grate it and put it into a wide-mouthed bottle. 
It is then in a convenient form for omelets, 
patties, and other dishes. 

A savory custard is made as follows: Put 
the yolks of six and the whites of two eggs into 
a pan with five ladlefuls of gravy or cousommé, 
and let them stand till mixed ; then strain them, 
butter some moulds lightly, fill them with the 
mixture and leave them till set firm. Turn out 
the custards and serve them with thick tomato 
or any sauce you please, 

RaspBerry Puppina.—Take one egg, its weight 
in bread crumbs, fresh butter, and flour, one 
pound of raspberry pulp, and a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Beat the egg well; add the 
butter, flour, bread-crumbs, and raspberry pulp ; 
beat all well together, then lightly put in the 
baking-powder. Butter a basin, pour in the 
mixture, tie down well, and steam in a saucepan 
for an hour and a half. Turn out and serve 
with.raspberry sauce. 

Surtana Cake,—$lb. of flour, } sultana raisins, 
}lb, of butter, 1 teaspoonful essence of lemon, 
60z. of sugar, 20z, orange peel, Z eggs, 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, milk. Put the flour 
in a basin, and rub the butter carefully into it. 

Wash and dry the raisins, and add them, then 

the sugar, the orange peel (cut in thin slips), the 

baking powder and the essence of lemon, mixing 

all well. Separate the yolks and the of whites 

the eggs, putting the yolks in a small basin and 

the whites on a plate; beat the yolks, and mix 

with them a teacupful of milk, and pour this 

among the ingredients in a basin, which should 

be wet like a stiff paste. With a clean knife beat 

the whites of the eggs up very stiffly, and add 

them last of all, mixing them gently in, then 

pour all into a well greased cake tin, and bake 

for an hour and a half, but this time depends on 

the heat of the oven. This is a small cake, but 

you can double or triple the amounts of the 





“aD 
Majesty partakes of, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE Mohawk Indians will not allow so muchas 
a blade of grass to grow upon the graves of their 
companions, 


THE most expensive tennis court in the world 
has been built at Baltimore, It is constructed of 
white Tuckaboe marble, from which, the million- 
aire is happy to say, the Sub-Treasury in New 
York was made, 


Tue latest barbarism is a number of posters 
advertising Dublin whisky all over the Mount of 
Olives, and, as if this were not enough, there are 
now bands in the Garden of Gethsemane which 
play dance music there every Sunday after- 
noon, 


Tue French people are the greatest wheat 
eaters, and the people of India the smallest. 
After the French come the Canadians, Austra- 
lasians, Bulgarians, Belgians, English and Ameri- 
cans, in the order named, 


In the jewellery department at the World's 
Fair there is a pin composed of six blue diamonds. 
on a background of yellow diamonds, and it is 
computed to be worth £32,000, The largest 
stone in this pin weighs forty-one carats, and in 
itself is valued at £20,000, 


One of the most singular features of the older 
churches in England and Western Europe is the 
presence in the walls of large numbers of jars, 
They are ewhbedded in the masonry, with the 
neck turned towards the interior of the church 
and the mouth opening into the place. For a 
long time the openings were supposed to be holes. 
in the walls, but a closer examination, a number 
of years ago, on one or two of these old buildings, 
disclused the fact that the openings were the 


erected from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
centuries—have them, and in some they are 
prerent in great numbers. A church in Leeds 
has over fifty, while this number is considerably 
exceeded in some of the old French churches, 
nearly two hundred having been counted in the 
cathedral of Angouléme. The explanation of 
their presence is eacy. The are placed in the 
walls with a view to bettering the acoustic pro- 
perties of the building. The efficiency of the 
device is open to question. The jugs are pro- 
bably useless, but no one can certaiuly say that 
they are so until the experiment has been tried 
of constructing two rooms, with jugs in the wails 
of one and the walls of the other solid, 


Tue Use or Spectacies.— One of the first 
concomitauts of age is acquired far-sightedness or 
presbyopia. This necessitates wearing certain 
glasses for near work. Whenever a man or 
woman of about forty-five years of age finds him- 
self or herself reading or threading a needle at 
arm’s length, the action tells that the little 
muscle governing the accommodation is growing 
weak, and needs assistance. By persisting in 
forcing this muscle to work, much injury is done 
to the eyes ; but, by having it corrected, many & 
frown would be saved to man and many a wrinkle 
to woman. Not only is it important to get 
glasses, but of more importance still is it to see 
that you get the kind suitable for each eye. It 
is comparatively rare that you find two eyes 
exactly alike, and the aid of an ophthalmic surgeon 
who is not only competent theoretically, but 
practically, should be sought. Men whose know- 
ledge is acquired by long experience are often 
much more useful than those having a theoretical 
knowledge only. When the optician finds, how- 
ever, that the vision is not the same in each eye, 
or where astigmatism exists, and the patient com- 
plains of symptoms now recognised as eye symp- 
toms, then his province ends, and the ophthalmic 
surgeon’s work begins. As age increases, exces- 
sive reading, writing, or work upon very small 
objects must not be persisted in, especially if the 
eyes grow tired. It must be remembered that 
the elasticity of the eyeball is lost, and any per- 
sistent effort may produce hemorrhage in the 
retina, or such a strain as may lead to other 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTICES 


Tast.—Not known to us. 

Curick.—London is a county. 

M. B.—That is your only course. 

Eviquette.—There is no rule on the subject. 

Ca.Lor.—Cardinal Newman died August 12, 1890. 

Lovepay.—She should merely bow, and not rise. 

OonstanT Reaper.—We do not know such a book. 

Discoytent. —We cannot understand what you mean. 

Cystuia.—The answer is ‘‘ No" to all three questions. 

Eracirert.—Experience of the work is all-important. 

Worrrep Moraer.—We have never heard of such a 
remedy. 

A Scrrerinc One.—We cannot reply to medical ques- 
tions. 

Unsuapry Jennte.—You can leave when your month 
expires. 

INTERESTED. —Miners’ wages rose to 10s. per day in 
1672. 

A Lover or Tas Paper.—It is entirely due to ner- 
vVousness. 

Ix Want oF Apvice.—No good could possibly come 
of such an alliance. : 

0. G.—Only schools receiving the ‘ fee" grant are 
free. 

Arrciicrep.—The handiest cure you could adopt would 
be change of scene. 

Suort-Siaut.—The only cure we know of is to use 
suitable glasses. 


ANG no attention to the insults levelled 
at you. 


Bripe.—A bride's brother frequently acts as best 
man. 


Curis.—Your teeth evidently need the attention of a 
dentist. 

Cc. P. W.—Write to the company you prefer and offer 
your services. 


Buvaut.—Scotch and Irish succession law is not the 
same, 

Bzaux Yeux.—Roderick Dhu was “created” by 
Scott; no such person existed. 


Tim.—Try a small advertisement offering thing for 
sale and making offer. 


Lapy MarGcarer.—It is quite possible to obtain a 
situation as a stewardess without influence. 


Katnie.—A divorce from a husband cannot be obtained 
for adultery alone without cruelty. 


Anxtous.—No chance now of obtaining a copy except 
by accident on a second-hand bookshelf. 


Nervous Moruer.—Your mother-in-law cannot legally 
take possession of any of your children. 


Cowarp.—The only remedy is to consult a dentist, and 
%o have your teeth drawn or stoppe 


Avison.— Hospitals and convalescent homes are always 
gvateful for anything of the sort. 


Dick.—You do not require any license for a business 
conducted in the way you suggest. 


OrrenDED Datsy.—His contention is reasonable and 
just, and if you are wise you will accept his advice. 


TrovusLep.—The fact you mention does not affect 
your daughter's marriage in the slightest. 


8. 8.—Your best plan would be to communicate with 
the sanitary authorities, and act under their orders. 


Inquirer.—Sierra Leone, which is on the West Coast, 
is known as the ‘‘ White Man’s Grave.” 


DespatRinc.—The fare to South Africa would keep a 
man at home in food and lodgings for six months. 


R. P. 8.—Address the Secretary, Science and Art De- 
partment, South Kensington, London, 8. W. 

Torriz.—Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sand- 
wich; Winchelsea and Rye were afterwards added. 


NX. G.—If there is really any defect, there is nothing 
that can do any good except the use of glasses. 

Marrrr to Corns.—Tho cures for corns are endless, 
but we have no personal experience of any of them. 


Vicror.—We do not think you would be rejected for 
such slight reasons, but we cannot say positively. 


W. W.—She need not make a will, as he would be 
entitled to her money on her death without a will. 


Connie.—By setting the loaves in a fairly cool oven 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, you can render them 
fresh and soft. 

One in Sorrow.—The authorities are certainly en- 
titled to open the prisoner's letters if they think it 
desirable to do so. 


BROKEN-REARTED.—In our opinion the fault was en- 
tively your own, aud we trust it will be a lesson to you 
in fature. 

Aw Anxious Wira.—It is very difficult for us to advise 
you unless we had the fullest particulars. We think 
your best plan would be to see a respectable solicitor, 
or got the advice of one of your local magistrates. 
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Otaa.—Such marks cannot be removed without leav- 
ing scars, which are more unsightly than the original. 


Manwers.—You should leave your knife and fork on 
your plate when sending it up for a second help. 


In Distress.—The mother can apply for parochial 
assistance, but the answer may be an offer to take her 
into the house. 


Lavy Hiturarp.—As a rule, in the absence of agree- 
ment, out-door servauts have a fortnight’s notice ; in- 
door servants a month's. 


THE REASON SHE WAS LATE, 


He swings upon the garden gate, 
And tries in vain to meditate 
What keeps his lady fair so late— 
He was a gallant bold. 
She said that she’d be here by eight ; 
It’s after that, I calculate ; 
Why can't she be considerate? 
The night is growing old. 


Perhaps some studies obstinate, 
Some Latin verbs to conjugate, 
Or Plato, the old reprobate, 
Is keeping her so long. 
Perhaps she cannot penetrate 
Dear Browning's verse so intritate, 
Or, maybe, some great potentate 
Is being put in song. 


Perhaps some efforts antedate 

She's making to facilitate 

The good work of the temperate, 
And writing it in verse. 

Or trying hard to separate, 

With actions most deliberate, 

The plant-life from the vertebrate 
That fills the universe.” 


. 


Then, just as he grew desperate, 
Arrived the maid affectionate, 
And, kissing him to captivate, 

She shook her golden locks. 

** Now, Will, dear, don’t expostulate, 

I couldn't help a-coming late, 
I couldn't, dear, procrastinate 

The darning papa’s socks,” 


Excomserep.—There is no method of shifting off such 
a responsibility except by paying some respectable per- 
son to take care of the child. 

A. M. 8.—A sailing vessel takes about three months 
to go from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


Icnorant.—Celluloid is paper chemically treated, re- 
duced again to pulp, and then moulded into its final 
form. 


Make-vup.—There are passages in history to lead one 
to the belief that both Casar and Antony wore artificial 
teeth. 


Ourva.—‘' The Jubilee craze” has died out; there is 
not now any demand for coins of 1887, nor do they com- 
mand more than their nominal value. 


Emiarant.—Certainly. all workmen or professional 
men going out to the Colonies or States are permitted to 
take in their tools free of duty. 


CurnsBert.—To be properly qualified you must serve 
three years in a dispensary and pass the minor exami- 
nations of the Pharmaceutical Society. 


Anxisty.—The fees of doctors vary according to the 
importance of the cases they are consulted about. In 
the case stated the fee would not be large. 


Hopretess. —You should, before going to South Africa 
in search of work, write for advice to Emigrants’ Infor- 
mation Office, Broadway, Westminster. 


Departure.—It is hot in the summer ; but, taking the 
year round, you need much the same as in English 
springs and autumns. 


T. T.—The mother is undoubtedly liable to be made 
to contribute towards the support of her son, but the 
authorities may excuse her on good cause shown. 

A Fatenp.—The whole of the money and goods must 
be divided in equal shares to saben ‘3 seven chil- 
dren, none having a preferen . 











Bas.—Thistlemere, as the name indicates, is a Jake in 


Cumberland ; Windermere, Kydalmere, and so on, just 
as there are lochs in Scotland and loughs in Ireland. 


Costomrer.—If, for personal reasons, the keeper re- 
fuses to supply stamps actually in stock, complaint 
should be made to the chief office for the district. 


Barrannta.—After London, the largest cities in Great 
Britain are—Glasgow, 669,059 ; Liverpool, 513,790; Man- 
chester, 510,998 ; and Birmingham, 483,526. 

D. H. M.—Desertion is when a man refuses or neglects 
to maintain his wife, not when he gives her as much as 
will maintain her sufficiently to enable her to earn 
more. 


Brown Srupy.—Toll gates originated in 1257, when 
the sum of one penny was exacted for every waggon 
that passed through a certain manor in Northumber- 
land. 


A Reautar Reaper.—We cannot give trade addresses. 
If you refer to the advertisement columns, or to a 
directory, you will see who undertake what you refer 
to. 


Hat.—A gold coin of the weight of four penny- 
weights, and vulued at 63. 4d., struck in the reign of 
Henry VL, is kuown as an ‘‘angel,” but why no coin 
collector can teil. 


Nor Quitr Sure —“I shall be happy to accept your 
invitation” is incorrect, for the reason that the accept- 
auce is a thing of the present, and, as a matter of fuct, 
is completed by the writing of the sentence. 


Oscar.—The term ‘blue nose” is used on the other 
side of the Atlantic to designate a Nova Scotian, It 
probably had its origin in fact that the winters in 
Nova Scotia are very cold. 


Cierx.—We strongly advise you to go on in whatever 
employment has enabled you to save the nice little sum 
you mention, and stop where you are. Clerkships are 
as difficult to procure in America as here. 


Ar Sea.—Byron wrote the lines you quote, as fol- 
lows: 
“ That all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul—the dinuer bell.” 


They will be found in ‘“‘ Don Juan,” Canto V., stanza 49. 


Yousna 'Un.—The barber derives his class tiile from 
the Latin word barba, a beard. Rude, uncivilized races 
were originally called ‘‘ Barbarians” solely on account 
of the unkempt appearance of their beard and hair. 


Unsarrpr Reaper.—Take plenty of outdoor exercise, 
cease taking potatoes, pastry, sugar, fat meat, and do 
not drink cocoa, ale, stout, nor milk. Practise with 
dumb-bells for about half an hour every morning befor 
breakfast. 


Cocxnry.—It is so called from the fact that at the 
ancient limits of St. Giles’ Parish there formerly stood 
a column, railed in, to which seven dials were affixed, 
one facing each of seven streets which radiated from 
that point. 

Brave —It is bad taste for any young lady to refer to 
her former humble position by way of showing that she 
is not at all ‘set up” by the transition of her parents 
from comparative poverty to uulimited wealth. All 
such allusions to the past as contrasted with the present 
should be avoided in general society where all are sup- 
posed tu meet on equal terms for the time being at 
least. 











Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
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Aut Back Numeers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
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NOTICE.—Part 383, Now R , price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. 5 Lar) in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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